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““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


LMIGHTY FATHER, WHO holdest in Thy hand all 
our ways: Be present with the great host of our people 
who are suffering the afflictions of devastating floods and 


protect them from the scourge of disease and from the loss 

of trust in Thee; that though the darkness of despair seem ARTIC LES 
to engulf them they may still look up to Thee Who art even 
now their Refuge and Help in time of need; through Thy 
mercy, O our God. Amen. 
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BY TELEGRAM FROM OHIO VALLEY 


Inner Mission Secretary Krumbholz Wires Report and Appeal 


Executive Secretary C. E. Krumbholz, 
in Dayton, Ohio, to take charge of admin- 
istering relief to victims of the Ohio River 
flood, reports under date of January 26: 

“T learn through personal investigation 
that Cincinnati has one Lutheran church 
under water; others have members driven 
from their homes and now housed in emer- 
gency shelters. Some have lost everything 
that they possessed. Great confusion reigns, 
and pastors are looking for the members 
of their congregations who are among the 
forty thousand families compelled to leave 
their homes. Tonight at Cincinnati the 
water is again rising and I am unable to 
cross the river. 

“Through telephone contact with Pastor 
D. M. Funk, Newport, Ky., I, learned that 
no church property is affected in that city, 
but people in all parishes have been ren- 
dered homeless. 

“Message from Louisville says: ‘Four of 
our churches have been flooded.’ I will 
attempt to get to that city tomorrow and 
also to intervening towns where churches 
have been flooded and members rendered 
homeless. 

“The Inner Mission Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America has estab- 
lished an Inner Mission Center at 129 Mon- 
tana Street, Dayton, Ohio, and local com- 
mittees are in process of organization, and 
depots convenient for receiving, packing 
and shipping clothing have been estab- 
lished. In order to be in readiness to re- 
spond to calls for relief from families made 
destitute, I advise the congregations to 
collect clothing and food supplies through 
their Inner Mission centers and commit- 
tees, but wait further instructions so far 
as shipping is concerned. Emergency shel- 
ters for flood refugees are well in hand. 

“Funds will undoubtedly be needed for 
the rehabilitation of churches, parsonages 
and members’ homes. Some funds are 
needed immediately. Presidents of synods 
and the Board of American Missions are 
co-operating with us (the Board of Inner 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church). 
I advise that appeals for needs be sent to 
the Dayton headquarters. I will be here 
until further notice.” 

(Signed) C. E. KRuMBHOLZ, 
129 Montana St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


INNER MISSION BOARD TO 
ALL PASTORS 


The Inner Mission Board, 


39 East 35th Street, 
New York City, 
January 26, 1937. 
Dear Pastor: 

Disaster has overtaken our brethren in 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleyes. Appall- 
ing reports are coming in from pastors in 
the affected area. The Inner Mission Board, 
by order of the church, is functioning as a 
central agency. Our Executive Secretary 
is on the field to help direct the work. 

The Inner Mission. Board~-requests an 

‘immediate appeal to your people for cash 
donations for the “Flood Relief Fund.” All 


gifts of money should be forwarded at once 
to your synodical treasurer for transmis- 
sion to Dr. E. Clarence Miller, treasurer of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
The churches in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee are 


‘asked to make plans to collect usable 


clothing, bedding and non-perishable food 
stuffs and to hold them for further instruc- 
tions. Please stand by. 

The Inner Mission Board and its work- 
ers will operate as your personal represen- 
tatives for the care of our churches and 
our people. 

Yours in the Ministry of Mercy, 
THE InNER Mission Boarp, 
(Signed) Cart M. Distier, 
President. 
Countersigned: 
F. H. Knuset, President. 
W. H. GreeEver, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI PASTOR 
IMHOFF WRITES: 


Monday, January 25, 1937. 
(Special to THe LuTHERAN) 

“THe BEAUTIFUL OnI0” River is no longer 
a river, nor is it beautiful. Yellow, murky, 
debris-filled waters are raging down the 
channel and only those familiar with the 
river could tell you approximately the 
location of the channel. Cincinnati has a 
flood stage of fifty-two feet. As this is 
written the waters are passing the seventy- 
nine-foot mark with little sign of even a 
stationary stage. 

Radio and news dispatches are probably 
giving the world the story, a story of des- 
olation, of attic retreats, of isolated towns, 
of a million gallons of gasoline floating 
along the Mill Creek Valley, threatening 
to turn the city into a seething inferno. 


Our U. L. C. A. Churches 


First Lutheran, the Rev. A. M. Lutton 
pastor, is out of any danger. The water is 
lapping at downtown Third Street and the 
First Church is at Twelfth Street. Forty- 
five of the faithful took devious routes to 
come and worship yesterday morning. The 
pastor, living high in Mt. Airy, gave up 
after several attempts to reach his church. 
The worshipers conducted a short service 
and left for home, a place at which you 
were never certain of arrival. 

Norwood Church, high and dry, as well 
as Walnut Hills, could only pray for those 
suffering below them in the lowlands. The 
Rev. I. R. Spees conducted his service at 
Norwood and is now aiding in Red Cross 
work. Dr. H. L. Meister, recuperating from 
ill health in Florida, had arranged for sup- 
ply pastors, one of whom yesterday, was 
a student in the Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Across the river, the Kentucky churches 
are out of danger. 

But the Fourth Church, Cincinnati, is 
threatened every minute with more water 
than has ever been seen even in the oft- 
flooded section of town called Camp Wash- 
ington. St. Paul’s Mission is located one- 
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half block from Spring Grove Avenue, 


which is no longer an avenue, but a raging 
river at several points. 
The Mill Creek, which at times in the 


summer has but a few drops of water, now 


claims factories, stores and homes for a 


stretch of eight miles, in its new mile-wide 


channel. 

Mammoth gasoline storage tanks, being 
tossed around like tenpins, are exploding 
intermittently, pouring their inflammable 
contents on the waters and burning fac- 


tories like match boxes. The fluid is caus-— 


ing the midtown suburbs of Brighton, Camp 
Washington, Cumminsville, Northside and 
Winton Place to reek, as it silently for- 
bodes destruction. 

All this as the ever-rising waters lap at 
the feet of St. Paul’s, with the gasoline a 
greater danger than the muddy waters. 
The pastor, the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, was 
among the last to make the trip yesterday 
morning from Mt. Airy to Camp Washing- 
ton. A few minutes later, Beekman Street, 
which had been used for four days as the 
only entry into the city from the north- 
west suburbs, was submerged. 

Sixteen of the faithful were on hand at 
St. Paul’s as the pastor, the Sunday school 
superintendent, the organist and their fam- 
ilies arrived, with no prospects of return- 
ing by the same route, which at points 
contained two feet of water. This small 
group sang, prayed and listened to the pas- 
tor preach on the text, “Oh, give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good,” at an ab- 
breviated service which had been planned 
a week before to include the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Altar and the 
installation of new councilmen. 

On leaving, the group noted that the 
Coast Guard cutter station had retreated 
several feet closer to the church during 
the worship service. Even now the base- 
ment was filling. Chairs, more than one 
hundred of them, were placed on the stage 
of the Sunday school room, but the grand 
piano could not be moved. 

Today, Monday, the piano is covered, 
the stage has been reached, and the waters 
are relentlessly moving up the street. 

The pastor and his small caravan from 
Mt. Airy and College Hill, an adjacent 
suburb, drove more than thirty miles 
through six other suburbs in order to ar- 
rive at their homes, five miles from the 


scene. 
Is There Any Hope? 


The weatherman, who has been raising 
his guess as to the crest at least twice 
every day, says it can’t go up more than 
an additional two or three feet. This is lit- 
tle consolation to those clinging in attics, 
afraid to leave lest looters take their toll. 

But looters are not at work. Therein is 
the greatest ray of hope. Everyone in Cin- 
cinnati is flood-minded. The people have 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A POPE’S ELECTION 


Great Care Exercised in Cardinals’ Selection of Church Head 
By Turopore G. Tarrert, Professor of History, Philadelphia Theological Seminary 


THE GRAVE ILLNESS of the reigning pope, Pius XI, at the 
advanced age of seventy-nine years, has attracted renewed 
attention not only to his person but also to his office. As 
supreme head of the Roman Catholic Church he has au- 
thority over more than 335,000,000 souls. There is no other 
living man in the whole religious world who, in theory at 
least, can wield such tremendous power. This power comes 
in part from the fact that more than half of the world’s 
Christians acknowledge his leadership. But this power is 
even more enhanced by the absolute authority which has 
been vested in him and which is inherent in his leadership. 


The Power of the Pope and Its Origin 

The pope is the supreme legislator of his church: all eccle- 
siastical laws and regulations must either be initiated or 
approved by him. He is the supreme administrator of his 
church: every major board, commission, and agency is 
directly responsible to him, and he controls the appointment 
and election of all the higher church officials in every coun- 
try of the world. He is the supreme judge of his church: as 
the court of last appeal in cases of controversy, when his 
decision has been pronounced, the final word has been 
spoken. 

Such absolute power is more theoretical than real, how- 
ever. It is limited, in the first place, by the physical im- 
possibility of direct rule over so many millions of men, 
women, and children scattered over the face of the whole 
earth. The pope of necessity relies upon the advice and 
suggestions of subordinates who are better informed than 
he is about particular conditions and situations. These sub- 
ordinates, moreover, act with a large measure of personal 
liberty and initiative. The power of the pope is limited, in 
the second place, by tradition. He is bound to adhere to the 
teachings and to the practices which have been developed in 
earlier centuries. His own authority rests upon these. And 
he is himself a part of the complex machinery of a tradi- 
tional system. It 
would be neither 
prudent nor pos- 
sible for him, 
therefore, to defy 
his official ad- 
visers and co- 
laborers. Despite 
these limitations, 
the power and 
the authority of 
the church do 
focus in the of- 
fice which he 
holds. And his 
person is ac- 
corded honor 
and reverence in 
keeping with the 
importance of his 
office. 

The papacy 
had simple be- 
ginnings. It grew 
out of the bishops 
who successively 
presided over the 
churches in the 
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city of Rome. In the first centuries of our era the bishop of 
Rome was on an equal footing with all the other bishops of 
the church. But he gradually gained ascendancy over his 
colleagues. Many factors contributed to this elevation of 
the Roman bishop over all the other bishops in the Western 
world. The ancient glories of the city of Rome, the strength 
of the congregations in that city, and the ability of the lead- 
ers of those congregations gave the bishop of Rome a great 
reputation. Other bishops turned to him for advice and 
help in their problems. Such voluntary recognition of his 
ability and position soon led the Roman bishop to claim 
superior authority. For centuries this claim to supremacy 
was challenged. But the claim was never yielded, and finally 
it came to be generally accepted. Not until later, however, 
was the term “pope” applied exclusively to him. In the early 
church, papa, meaning Father, was a title common to all 
bishops. But in the eleventh century Pope Gregory VII 
prohibited the application of the term to anyone except the 
bishop of Rome. The reservation of this title for him alone 
reflects the unique position which he had by that time gained 
in western Christendom. 


Early Methods of Electing a Pope 

The gradual exaltation of papal power was accompanied 
by corresponding changes in the method of his election. In 
the early church the bishop of Rome was elected in the same 
way as any other bishop. The Christian people and the 
Christian clergy of the city united in choosing their spir- 
itual leader. When the office of bishop assumed greater im- 
portance, the people were excluded more and more from 
participation in his election. Long before the end of the sixth 
century actual voting power was reserved to the clergy. 
The laymen were left with only a formal remnant of their 
former franchise; when the candidate whom the clergy had 
chosen was presented, the people simply cried, “He is 
worthy.” That is all that remained of their original priv- 
ilege of electing 
their own bishop. 
But the exclu- 
sion of the peo- 
ple of Rome from 
control in the 
election did not 
mean that the 
clergy of the city 
had an entirely 
free choice. The 
claim of the pope 
to universal do- 
minion over the 
souls of all Chris- 
tians made him 
a power to be 
reckoned with in 
European pol- 
itics. His power 
rivaled that of- 
the emperors, 
kings, and nobles.: 

. These rulers cov-° 
eted: for them- 
selves the power’ 
which the pope 
was gaining, And: 
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to secure this power, they tried to keep him in submission 
to themselves. One way in which they attempted to do this 
was by controlling the elections. They frequently nominated 
men whom they knew they could dominate, men who would 
be under obligation to them. Then they forced the clergy 
of Rome to elect such candidates. This, of course, made the 
election by the clergy just as empty and formal as the elec- 
tion by the people. The real electors were neither the peo- 
ple nor the clergy, but the powerful rulers of Europe. 

The clergy, however, did not yield this right to a free vote 
without a struggle. Some of the popes, moreover, were able 
to curb the interference of the secular rulers in the church. 
One of the ablest of these popes was Gregory VII. Even 
before he became pope, he was the power behind the papacy. 
He determined to free the papacy from control by the rulers 
of Europe. And he succeeded in doing so by introducing a 
reform in papal elections. In 1059 the election of a pope was 
committed to a college of cardinals. There had been “car- 
dinals,” or “cardinal-clergymen,” before this. Although the 
origin of the term is obscure, it probably comes from the 
Latin word, cardo, meaning “hinge.” The cardinals were 
important clerics, clergymen on whom important matters 
“hinge.” The term was applied to the clergymen in Rome— 
the deacons, priests, and bishops who served the churches 
in the city and in the immediate environs, or suburbs (hence 
“suburbicarian bishops”), of the city. The number of these 
deacons, priests, and bishops who were called cardinals has 
varied from time to time. But since 1585 their number has 
been limited to seventy, in analogy to the seventy elders of 
Israel. Together these cardinals constituted the college of 
cardinals. And to this college, or council, the election of a 
pope was committed. 

By the reform of 1059 the influence of secular rulers was 
largely excluded. To be sure, popes since that time have 
been the puppets of kings and emperors. As recently as 1903 
the Emperor of Austria-Hungary played a large part in pre- 
venting the election of a candidate undesirable to him. 


Nevertheless, the college of cardinals has made a relatively 


free election possible. 


Later Modifications in Papal Elections 

Details in the regulations governing elections were further 
modified from time to time to meet other abuses. Some- 
times the cardinals could not agree on a candidate and en- 
gaged in unseemly bickering. To prevent this a ruling was 
adopted in 1179 requiring only a two-thirds majority for 
election. Still later it became the practice for cardinals to 
postpone elections in order that they might pocket the rev- 
enues of the papacy during an extended vacancy of the 
papal chair. This abuse was met by imprisoning the car- 
dinals until they produced a pope. In 1274 a supplementary 
regulation was adopted whereby, if the cardinals failed to 
make a choice after three days, they were given only one 
meal a day; after the fifth day, they were reduced to a 
meager diet of water, wine, and bread. This appeal to their 
stomachs succeeded in expediting elections. 

Still another abuse grew out of the appointment of in- 
competent men to the cardinalate. The cardinals are ap- 
pointees of the pope. Especially at the close of the Middle 
Ages, the cardinalate was frequently offered, not as a rec- 
ognition of signal ability, but as a favor or a bribe. It is 
interesting to recall, for example, that Martin Luther was 
offered the cardinal’s hat in 1519 as an inducement to return 
to the Roman Church despite the fact that he had already 
been charged with heresy. Not only heretics, but also chil- 
dren were sometimes appointed to the high office. So as 
late as 1576 a seventeen-year-old boy was made a cardinal 
by the pope as a favor to the Archduke of Austria whose 
bastard son he was. To prevent such abuses the Council of 
Trent (1545-1563) fixed the minimum canonical age at thirty. 

‘In this same Council of Trent it was recommended that 
cardinals should be chosen, in so far as possible, “from all 
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nations.” The church had expanded to embrace all nation- 
alities. A rising tide of national feeling caused the church 
to be criticized for its dominantly Italian leadership. To 
meet this criticism, it now became the general practice to 
appoint cardinals from other nations than Italy. But only in 
the last few decades has the number of foreign cardinals 
come to equal the number of Italian cardinals. Among these 
foreign cardinals, four are today from the United States. 
The tradition, however, that cardinals are clergymen of 
Rome and its suburbs has been preserved. For each of the 
foreign cardinals, in addition to filling his office of bishop 
or archbishop in his own country, also has the title of being 
a deacon, priest, or bishop in Rome. And to carry out this 
characteristic fiction, his portrait is constantly exposed in 
the Roman Church to which he is technically assigned. 


The Present Method of Papal Elections 

By means of such reforms and changes, introduced from 
time to time to meet special needs or correct abuses, the 
method of electing a pope has received its present form. 
According to the law of the church, any adult male Roman 
Catholic, even a layman, is eligible to become pope. Since 
1378, however, one of the cardinals has always been chosen, 
and this precedent has received the force almost of law. 
Since the period of the Renaissance, moreover, the pope has 
always been an Italian, and there is no reason for supposing 
that this practice will not continue. On the fifteenth day 
after the death of a pope the college of cardinals is: con- 
vened to elect a new pope. This delay was formerly shorter. 
But in 1922 it was extended to make it possible for the 
American cardinals to reach Rome in time to ballot. 

When the fifteenth day comes, the cardinals enter the 
Sistine Chapel together with a number of servants, phy- 
sicians, barbers, carpenters, and masons. Cells have in the 
meantime been constructed for occupancy by all these men. 
In these quarters they take up their habitation in complete 
seclusion from the world. All doors and windows are se- 
curely walled in from the inside. Only one opening is left 
in order that food might be introduced; and this single open- 
ing is watchfully guarded. Thus no one is able to bring 
pressure to bear upon the voters from the outside. 

The balloting itself takes place in the chapel. During each 
balloting the cardinals are seated on thrones placed along 
the walls of the chapel. Until a majority is reached, ballots 
are cast twice a day, once in the morning and once in the 
afternoon. Each cardinal carries his own ballot to the altar. 
Before he places it in a chalice, he takes this oath: “TI call the 
Lord Christ, my future Judge, to witness that I am electing 
the man whom in the sight of God I judge the most proper 
to be elected.” Near the altar stands a stove. When the 
ballots have been counted and no majority has been reached, 
the ballot papers are burned in the stove with some damp 
straw. The black smoke, or fumata, which rises from the 
chimney announces to the people outside that the cardinals 
have not yet elected a pope. When a two-thirds majority 
is finally reached, the papers are burned without straw, and 
the world outside learns from the white smoke that a new 
pope has been elected. 

The pope elect is immediately asked whether he accepts 
the burden of the office. When he accepts, he indicates the 
name he wishes to use. For ever since the eleventh century 
the pope has always assumed a new name on his elevation. 
Thereupon he is clothed in the papal vestments and given 
the symbols of his office. He ascends the vacant papal throne 
at the east end of the chapel and receives the first homage 
of the cardinals, who kiss his hand and foot. The masonry 
which has closed the openings of the chapel is broken down 
and the cardinals are again set free. One of them, mean- 
while, makes the first public declaration of election to the 
people of Rome in these words: “I announce unto you a 
great joy. We have a new pope... who has taken unto him- 
self the name...” 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


First Meeting of the Eleventh Biennium Reported by 
Secretary W. H. Greever, D.D. 


THE FIRST MEETING of the Executive Board for the eleventh 
biennium of the United Lutheran ‘Church in America was 
held in Philadelphia, on January 14, 1937. The attendance 
was nearly 100 per cent. 

The items presented in the President’s report were related 
chiefly to appointments of Committees, elections to fill 
vacancies on Boards, and matters referred by the conven- 
tion. The following Committees of the Board for the bien- 
nium were announced: 

Constituent Synods: Drs. Pfatteicher, Morgan and Bell. 

Boards and Committees: Drs. Burgess, Tulloss, Hanson 
and Kinard. 

Finance: Dr. Miller, and Messrs. Jensen and Bowe. 

Legal: Drs. Wolf and Zimmerman, and Judge Reno. 

The following elections were made: Mr. Robert F. Bowe 
on the Executive Board; Dr. J. J. Schindel on the Board of 
Deaconess Work; Mr. Edward Schoeppe on the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief; Dr. Robbin Wolf and Dr. 
J. C. Kinard on the Administrative Committee of the Lay- 
men’s Movement; and Dr. Robbin Wolf on the Commission 
on Investments. 


Special Appointments 


The President announced the following special appoint- 
ments: 

Visitors to biennial meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches: Dr. A. Steimle and Dr. Zenan M. Corbe. 

Committee on New Pension Plan: Dr. E. Clarence Miller, 
Dr. Joseph Sittler, Dr. William F. Buch, Dr. W. E. Frey, Dr. 
Jacob Diehl, Mr. B. B. Slifer and Mr. Arthur P. Black. 


Matters Referred 


The report of items referred to the Executive Board by the 
convention showed a list of eighteen such references. Some 
of these items were presented to the Board directly, and 
some were in the hands of proper committees. Some were 
merely routine and are not reported here. 

Place and Time of the Next Convention: The President 
reported that he had made a very satisfactory visit of in- 
vestigation at Baltimore and upon his recommendation the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel at Baltimore was designated as head- 
quarters and as the place for the sessions of the 1938 con- 
vention, and the date for the opening of the convention was 
fixed for October 5, 1938. 

Delegates to World Conference on Faith and Order: It 
having been decided previously that the United Lutheran 
Church in America would participate in the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, to be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in August, 1937, the following were elected as regular dele- 
gates: Dr. A. Steimle, Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, Dr. A. R. 
Wentz and Dr. E. E. Flack. The other members of the Com- 
mission, Dr. John Aberly, the Rev. T. G. Tappert and Dr. 
W. H. Greever were elected as alternates. 

Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work: Due to 
the fact that this Conference, which asks for official repre- 
sentation from the churches, continues to exercise the prac- 
tice of co-option of individuals as members of the Con- 
ference, thereby vitiating the official character of the Con- 
ference and giving large opportunity for special propaganda, 
the United Lutheran Church in America through its Execu- 
tive Board declined the invitation to participate in the meet- 
ings to be held in Oxford, England, in this summer of 1937. 
“Co-opted” members are individuals selected and elected by 
the Continuation Committee of the Conference itself without 
regard for the status of such individuals in the church bodies 
of which they are members. The United Lutheran Church 
has consistently protested against this action on the grounds 
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of both principle and practice, without admitting either an 
unwillingness to co-operate with others on a proper basis 
or a lack of interest in the great questions to be discussed 
in such a conference. The following was submitted by the 
officers, as a part of their report, and was adopted unan- 
imously: 

“It is recommended that the United Lutheran Church in 
America be not represented at the meeting of the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work, the chief reason 
being that the membership of the Conference includes a large 
proportion of co-opted individuals. The Conference thus 
ceases to be effectively a Conference of the Churches.” 


Representation at Meetings of Constituent Synods 


The following action was taken upon the subject of official 
representation of the church at meetings of constituent 
synods, by the approval of the recommendation of the of- 
ficers: 

“It is recommended that the Executive Board hereafter 
arrange to send a representative of the church to the annual 
meetings of the constituent synods. The expense is to be 
carried by the treasury of the Executive Board. Detailed 
arrangements are to be made by the officers. In accordance 
with the authorization of the Columbus Convention, all pre- 
vious arrangements for the visitation of the synods upon the 
Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America are now 
rescinded.” By this arrangement one representative will be 
charged with the responsibility of presenting the whole work 
of the United Lutheran Church in America in connection 
with the whole program of the constituent synod instead of 
having such presentation by one or more persons, with as- 
signed “causes,” under a schedule arranged by the Confer- 
ence of Board Secretaries. This is an item in the new “Plan 
of Promotion,” which invites the synods to use the represen- 
tative as they may judge most helpful throughout their ses- 
sions. In most cases, if not in all, for this biennium the 
assignments will be made to the officers of the church and 
to members of the Executive Board. 


Status of Women in the Church 


The Executive Board was made the agent of the conven- 
tion to formulate an appeal to the Commission of Adjudica- 
tion concerning the convention’s decisions regarding Women 
as Congregational Representatives. The question before the 
convention, as a memorial from the Texas Synod, was: “That 
we memorialize the United Lutheran Church in America in 
the matter of women delegates to synod, to determine 
whether or not such procedure is unscriptural.” This ques- 
tion was before two conventions. For the whole statement 
of reports and actions connected with this question see 
Minutes of the 1936 Convention, pages 408-418 and 432, 433. 

The report presented by the majority of the Committee 
recommended that the answer to the question asked by the 
Texas Synod should be that the election of women dele- 
gates to meetings of synods is not unscriptural. That recom- 
mendation was adopted by the convention, over a small 
minority vote. The question of the binding character of this 
action upon the conscience of one who did not accept the 
recommended answer as correct was raised, and on the 
ground of a certain section in the Constitution of the Church, 
this simple and single question was ordered to be submitted 
to the Commission of Adjudication: “Is this action binding 
upon the conscience of one who cannot accept it as a correct 
action?” It was the proper formulation of this question for 
presentation to the Commission of Adjudication that the 
Executive Board was instructed to do, and nothing else. It 
neither discussed the action itself nor the disposition of it by 
the Commission, only formulation. 

The Board adjourned in an optimistic mood to meet April 
8, when a report of progress is expected in the advance 
movements approved by the Columbus Convention. 
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IT’S A FINE OLD STREET 


Raymond Etan Calls at 18 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Where Foreign 


Mission Policies Are Decided 


RECENTLY one of Raymond Etan’s friends hailed him with 
a good-natured comment—“You United Lutheran Church 
in America people pick high-class locations for yourselves, 
apparently! For headquarters you locate in a restricted area 
of New York, the Murray Hill section, where J. Pierpont 
Morgan lived and where merchandising is so distasteful 
that even samples must enter through the basement. In Chi- 
cago your 860 North Wabash Avenue is handy to aristocracy, 
and in Columbia, S. C., the site of Southern Headquarters 
is close to the best business center. But it is in Baltimore 
that you have really done. well by yourselves. The street 
called Mt. Vernon Place comes pretty close to being ex- 
clusive. The first monument erected to the memory of 
George Washington is at a main intersection. The Peabody 
Institute of Music, the Walters Art Gallery and the fine res- 
idences of cultured Baltimoreans line this wide thorough- 
fare. When you located your Foreign Mission Headquarters 
at 18 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, you certainly picked 
a good address for your correspondents.” 

Said Raymond in reply: “I am not sure I like your tone 
of voice. Maybe you are sarcastic or envious, or just irritat- 
ing. Why shouldn’t our headquarters be in a choice section 
of New York? Lutherans were early residents of that city. 
As for Chicago, we were really modest in being satisfied 
with 860 North Wabash Avenue. There are enough of us in 
that metropolis to merit a location on the Lake Front Drive. 
As for Columbia, S. C., our headquarters and thrifty busi- 
ness came to town about the same year. We would not think 
of bragging about ourselves (except when challenged); but 
if we must be truthful, we claim the right to prominence. 

“But concerning 18 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, we 
merely landed where what we represent as a church belongs; 
that is, among good, substantial, important and respected 
conservative neighbors. Why should we Lutherans not be 
near Washington’s monument? Plenty of us were close to 
him during the Revolution and 
later. The fine old house which 
now contains the offices of our 
Board of Foreign Missions not 
only accommodates Executive 
Secretary Paul W. Koller, D.D., 
and his staff and contains the 
Board room where those 
charged with the administra- 
tion of our Foreign Missions 
confer, but it symbolizes his- 
toric connections and basic 
principles of our church.” 


Why Baltimore? 

“Isn't it rather odd that the 
administrative agencies of the 
United Lutheran Church are 
not located in one building, or 
at least in one city?” said one 
of Raymond Etan’s fellow 
churchmen to him. “Well,” 
said Mr. Etan, “the conven- 
iences of such concentration 
received consideration when 
the merger of 1918 was agreed 
to. Such location would have 
advantages,—among them 
economy and probably greater 
prominence. Certainly any 


MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD., ON WHICH THE 
OFFICES OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS FACE 


building that contained the eight or more agencies through - 
which our work is administered would be a busy place of 
imposing size. But the founders of the United Lutheran 
Church were exceedingly fearful of over-centralization of 
authority. Fear of over-centralization is not quite the phrase. 
More accurately, one describes their main objective to be 
the widest possible distribution of representation. The 
famous Ways and Means Committee from whom the con- 
vention of 1918 received charter and by-laws had one prin- 
ciple always in mind in setting up ecclesiastical machinery. 
The organization they wanted for the combined General — 
Synod, General Council and United Synod-in the South 
must be membership representative and membership con- 
trolled. It was to be in the realm of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment what the United States civic institutions are in the 
sphere of national organization, an administration of the 
church’s powers and resources determined by delegates 
chosen by the people through their congregations in synods. 

“Its boards and agencies were to be equally close and 
answerable to the people whom they served. A century and 
a half of experience in America and inferences based on 
observations of folk and state churches in Europe were 
drawn upon by the founders of the United Lutheran Church 
in America in developing representation in church govern- 
ment. 

“As originally set up, there were fourteen boards and 
agencies and their offices were distributed. The Home Mis- 
sion Board was to locate in Chicago. Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore were proposed 
for other agencies. So far as Foreign Missions were con- 
cerned, Baltimore was chosen by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the first board; it was more convenient to the South 
than Philadelphia, which also bid for it. Then, as often hap- 
pens, the idea was adjusted to the practical. Two-thirds 
of the membership of the United Lutheran Church are east 
of the Appalachian Mountains. 
The time required to travel 
long distances added to the 
hours devoted to board meet- 
ings gave advantage to eastern 
sites for board locations. Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York are the cities 
now used. 


Incorporated in Maryland 


“Whenever an ecclesiastical 
group has need to own and 
administer property; that is, 
when it can best function by 
becoming a legal entity, incor- 
poration is desirable. The 
Board of Foreign Missions on 
the nineteenth day of March, 
1919, was given authority to 
function in accordance with a 
charter granted by the State 
of Maryland. Its charter distin- 
guished it (and similar church 
boards) as a corporation ‘not for 
gain.’ That is, it has no capital 
stock and its assets would not 
be divided amongst the mem- 
bers of the corporation (that 
is, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
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sions of the United Lutheran Church in America) were it 
for any reason dissolved. Its purposes are given in three 
paragraphs of the charter, of which the first is general—‘to 
carry on, superintend and promote the work of diffusing 
Christianity and charity, supporting and furthering Chris- 
tian missions and charitable work in foreign lands or else- 
where in accordance with the constitution and purposes of 
the United Lutheran Church in America.’ 

“The second purpose authorizes the parent corporation for 
all boards and agencies to ‘entrust to it’? the performance of 
all functions not foreign to its charter; and the third applies 
to receiving, holding and disposing of property real and 
personal. 

“Ezra K. Bell, John E. Byers and Mathias P. Moller signed 
the document in the name of their Board, their names, and 
those of the remaining nineteen members thereof, being 
named in Article Five of the charter. 


Assets and Liabilities 

“The Board is not quite eighteen years old and its main 
function is not the acquiring of real and personal property. 
Nonetheless its treasurer less than a year ago reported total 
assets in the sum of $512,141.22, of which $49,508.97 is cred- 
ited to real estate; that is, to 18 East Mount Vernon Place. 
The total book value of investments, stocks, bonds and cer- 
tificates, is slightly above $350,000. 

“The current income, that is, the amount of money en- 
trusted to the Board to send and maintain missionaries and 
to supply equipment for them in their fields is somewhat 
more than $350,000 annually. This is increased by receipts 
from the Women’s Missionary Society, by income from in- 
vestments, and from other sources to a total for the year 
ending June 30, 1936, of $666,572.71. This is money spent 
during one year in distinction from that which is conserved 
in investments, the income from which is used. It should 
be twice that sum. 

“Of course the greatest asset of the Board is the group of 
men and women who are its missionaries and their converts 
in the several fields where the United Lutheran Church is 
at work. A few of these are truly veterans, engaged in their 
fourth period of service, that is, having more than twenty 
years of labor abroad. These visible but priceless assets are 
augmented by our inheritance from the past. That began 
when Father Heyer went to the field in India almost a hun- 
dred years ago. David A. Day staked out the area in Liberia. 
J. A. B. Scherer went to Japan to lay the foundation of that 
now prosperous church. The China field was undertaken 
twelve years ago. The two areas in South America, in Brit- 
ish Guiana and Argentina, were legacies of the past, now 
integral parts of our daily activities. 

“Speaking of persons, one does not forget the present staff 
in Baltimore. In terms of seniority first mention goes to 
Dr. L. B. Wolf now retired after twenty-five years of service 
in India and three decades in America. Drs. George Drach 
and Edwin Thomas, thoroughly familiar with requirements 
of the home base for our foreign mission operations, link 
people and work together. Dr. Koller, the Executive Sec- 
retary, acquired skill as an administrator while president 
of the Ohio Synod. He has watched with anxious love for 
the cause, the effects of six years of depression upon the 
income of his Board. He has pressed (with success) for the 
payment of a debt accrued by the Board previous to his 
coming to Baltimore. 

“Well,” said Mr. Etan, “here’s to 18 East Mount Vernon 
Place, Baltimore, Md., with its early traditions of comfort 
and security. May they travel from past to present to future 
and take on wise thought for conserving and extending the 
Kingdom of our Lord in non-Christian lands. And may 
providence put nettles in the beds of 436,273 or four mem- 
bers of the United Lutheran Church, the kind that lose their 
sting as soon as their victims scratch out a more generous 
offering for the spread of the Gospel in faraway places.” 
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FACTS ABOUT NEGROES 


From Pamphlet Issued by Conference on Education 
and Race Relations, Atlanta, Ga. 


Population Trends 


In 1930 the Negro population of the United States num- 
bered 11,891,143, or a little less than one-tenth of the total 
population. Of these, 8,805,635 were in thirteen Southern 
states and 3,085,508 were in other sections of the country. 

In the previous ten years, 1920-1930, the net increase in 
Negro population was 1,428,012. It is notable, however, that 
in the thirteen Southern states the increase was only 364,529, 
or five per cent, while in other sections it was 1,063,483, or 
sixty-three per cent. This looks strange, but it was due to 
the fact that nearly a million Negroes went north during the 
prosperous twenties, lured by the hope of industrial employ- 
ment. The most rapid gains were in the great cities of the 
East and North, so that today the five cities having the largest 
Negro population are all north of the Potomac River. 

Meantime the white population of the country increased 
somewhat faster than the colored, so that the proportion of 
Negroes in the total was smaller in 1930 than ever before in 
the nation’s history. In 1790 this proportion was 19.3 per 
cent, or practically one in five; in 1930 it had fallen to 9.7 
per cent, or not quite one in ten. The proportion of Negroes 
in the South also has been steadily decreasing. In 1880 it 
was 36 per cent, or more than one in three. In 1900 it was 
32.3 per cent; in 1920, 26.9 per cent; and in 1930, 24.7 per 
cent, or a little less than one in four. 

The same trend is found in every Southern state, with a 
single exception. The population of South Carolina, for 
example, which was 58 per cent colored in 1900, was only 
45 per cent colored in 1930. Meantime, between 1900 and 
1930, the percentage of Negroes in the populations of the 
other Southern states had gone down as follows: Mississippi 
from 58.5 per cent to 50.2 per cent; Louisiana, 47.1 to 36.9; 
Georgia, 46.7 to 36.8; Alabama, 45.2 to 35.7; Florida, 43.7 to 
29.4; Virginia, 35.6 to 26.8; North Carolina, 33 to 29; Arkan- 
sas, 28 to 25.8; Tennessee, 23.8 to 18.3; Texas, 20.4 to 14.7; 
Maryland, 19.8 to 16.9; Kentucky, 13.3 to 8.6. We see, there- 
fore, that the common opinion that Negroes are increasing 
faster than white people is far from true. They are not even 
keeping up. 

The rapid movement of Negroes to other sections of the 
country is significant also. It tends to relieve the tension in 
the South, and at the same time it is giving the problem a 
national aspect that may help toward its solution. 

Negroes now possess property valued at more than two 
billions of dollars. This includes more than 20,000,000 acres 
of land. In 1930 there were 882,850 Negro farm operators. 
Of these 181,016 were owners and part owners, with farm 
property worth more than $350,000,000. In the preceding 
year Negro farmers produced 32 per cent of all the South’s 
cotton, 25 per cent of its sweet potatoes, 19 per cent of its 
tobacco, and 16 per cent of its corn. 

In 1930 80 per cent of the Negro men and 38 per cent of the 
women (including boys and girls over ten) were gainfully 
employed in hundreds of occupations and trades. Of these, 
many thousands were listed by the Federal census as own- 
ers, managers, foremen, and overseers. They were conduct- 
ing more than 25,000 retail stores, with sales aggregating 
$100,000,000 a year. Engaged in the various professions were 
351 technical engineers, 361 chemists, 430 artists, 545 pho- 
tographers, 1,038 social workers, 1,247 lawyers, 2,146 dentists, 
3,805 physicians and surgeons, 4,130 actors, 5,728 trained 
nurses, 10,583 musicians, 25,034 clergymen, and 54,683 
teachers. 

In recent years the race has made great gains in health. 
Between 1910 and 1930 their death rate per thousand de- 
creased from 24.2 to 16.5. In ten years their average life 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Religious World Awaits, with more or less patience, 
the results of Dr. Ambedkar’s reputed shopping around for 
a faith for his “untouchables,” which should take the place 
of their intolerable “outcaste” position in Hinduism. It has 
been variously reported that Dr. Ambedkar favors uniting 
with the sect of the Sikhs; that he would welcome an alliance 
with the Moslems because of their boundless financial re- 
sources, their social power throughout India, their coveted 
political rights, and it is said that the Moslem authorities in 
Cairo have already prepared a formidable mission to the 
“untouchables” with the firm promise that it will be re- 
ceived; that he still looks sympathetically upon the Chris- 
tian faith, though he has been heard to say that “Chris- 
tianity has government behind it,” a phrase that betokens 
a hostile nationalist bias. All these statements have likewise 
been denied. Not all the leaders of the “untouchables” are 
willing to break from Hinduism, and their position has been 
strengthened by the recent action of the young Maharajah 
of Travancore, who opened all the temples of his realm to 
every caste, and by intimations that the practice might be 
extended much farther. It is a pity that the choice of a faith 
has been made to depend so much on political, social, and 
even racial considerations. It is even more a pity that the 
decision should be apparently rushed by the eagerness of 
the representatives of other faiths, for only last year Dr. 
Ambedkar had stated of his people that “not until five 
years from now will they have sufficient understanding to 
decide on the religion they should embrace.” In the mean- 
time, the native Bishop of Dornakal, V. S. Azariah, has ad- 
dressed an open letter to the “untouchables,” reciting with 
fervid simplicity, “what the religion of Jesus Christ has done 
in the past for your brethren who have become Christians.” 
Mass movements in religion have never been satisfactory or 
lasting. Whatever the outcome, it is well to remember that 
it is peculiarly true of the Kingdom of Christ that “it cometh 
not with observation.” 


When the Serious-minded Begin to Moralize on the tree- 
destructiveness of the Christmas festivities, they may be 
consoled to learn that during the last year the Hawaiian 
authorities have set out 1,636,948 trees of 108 different 
species. This is nearly 1,000,000 more than were planted the 
previous year. It may be disappointing that these are not 
Christmas trees, in view of the notable scarcity of ever- 
greens during the season just past, but at least the hills and 
valleys are to be dressed in living green rather than in 
water-washed gullies and the diaphanous draperies of dust. 
The seeds were gathered by FERA labor, but they were 
planted by the army, some of them being dropped on the 
ridges and inaccessible places by the army planes. 


Cryptograms Are Slated to Become the next daily diver- 
sion-fad of the American public. Already “this aristocrat 
of puzzles” is gaining in popularity over the present reign- 
ing favorite, the cross-word puzzle. Even now it is prepar- 
ing to hurl that monarch of entertainment from its present 
throne in the minds of strap-hangers, car-riders and house- 
wives. There is something to be said for the higher order 
of intelligent thought which the cryptogram demands. In 
the end the public will come to be educated in thinking in 
spite of itself. 


The Qualifications for Would-be-brides who seek en- 
trance into the charmed diplomatic circles are stiffening. 
The recent action of our government,—precipitated no doubt 
by Ruth Bryan Owens’ marriage to a Danish Count,—which 
makes foreign marriages in the diplomatic corps dependent 
upon the pleasure of the Secretary of State, has long been 
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the practice in Europe. The French allow no diplomatic, 
or consular, official to marry, even a French woman, with- 
out the permission of the Foreign Office. The Italians go 
even further, in theory, by prohibiting all foreign marriages 
by her diplomats, though they have allowed many excep- 
tions. That was what happened with the first challenge of 


the new American rule, when the modern Myles Standish 


who, unlike his nervous ancestor and namesake, did his 
own asking, and succeeded in establishing his engagement 
with his English fiancee. In Germany the rule is even more 


rigorous with respect to the members of the Hitlerite Spe-. 


cial Guards. Every fiancee must undergo the strictest ex- 
amination to determine her fitness for the exalted and cov- 
eted alliance. And now, quite recently, the Nazi Foreign 


Ministry has instructed German Consuls in all lands to — 
subject the consulate marriage of Germans abroad to the 


racial marriage laws now enforced in Germany. Subse- 
quent to that approval, every bride receives a copy of Hitler’s 
book, “Mein Kamp,” as a wedding gift. It should be clearly 
understood, however, that the book’s title has no invidious 
significance for the spirit, conduct and potential happiness 
of the newly-established family. 


An Unexpected Side-light on Church-going appears on 
Princess Kropotkin’s page in a recent issue of Liberty. A 
widely-known wholesale drygoods dealer recently told her 
that “church-going women as a rule wear clothes made of 
a better fabric than are worn by their sisters and daughters 


who don’t go to church.” “When you girls went to church 


more regularly, you all had your ‘Sunday best,’ made of 
first-rate stuff. As soon as you got a new outfit, you relegated 
the old one to everyday wear. But you always bought your 
new clothes with Sunday in mind. That was good business. 
for me .. . good business for yourselves, too,” he added 
somewhat sternly. 


The World Has Just Been Afflicted with a new version of 
the Gospel by St. John. For strategic purposes Bishop Heinz 
Weidemann of Bremen, and his “German Christian” collab- 
orators have issued this new version from the Wartburg, 
to make the fullest use of its associations with Luther’s 
Bible. Poor Luther! Unhappily the Gospel lends itself to 
the perversion because of John’s special use of “Jew” to 
indicate the unbelieving among his people; but these latest 
propagandists have, by means of implications, mistranslations, 
omissions and innuendos, done their utmost to fit it into 
their campaign, and make the Gospel merely an anti-Jew- 
ish tract. In effect it causes the “apostle of love” to revert 
to his earlier bad disposition as a “son of thunder.” It is 
significant of the spirit of the translators and their faith 
that the mystical and spiritual portions of the Gospel are 
changed, or omitted, as is the case with Chapter XXI, the 
story of the resurrection. Its “otherworldly” phrases are 
frowned upon as opposed to the glory of a present national- 
ism. This is the second, and more extensive, effort to supply 
a Scripture that will tickle the self-complacent Aryan mind. 
The first was Reichsbishop Ludwig Mueller’s version of 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, issued last April, in which 
was left nothing worth while of Christ, or of the spirit of 
His “beatitudes.” 


“Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning” has a decided 
health value, according to Dr. Maurice A. Boigey of Paris. 
He recently told the French Academy of Medicine that 
strenuous persons who jump out of bed as soon as they 
awake impair their health. They should remain in bed 
twenty minutes after waking, in order that the sluggish 
blood circulation, induced by the night’s sleep, might resume 
its normal flow. This rule of delay applies also to exercise. 
Those over fifty years should not exert themselves stren- 
uously before 4.00 P. M., and then should avoid all forms 
of athletics that require lying flat on the floor. If you really 
needed any excuse to abstain from calisthenic practices, here 
it is; especially those that require flooring. 


ee 
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MISSION WORK IN THE CANADIAN: WEST 


By Pastor ADALBERT Goos 


To supGE by reports sometimes found in our church 
papers, mission work in the Canadian West could be por- 
trayed in a few sentences thus: a group of homesteaders 
or new settlers in a new and undeveloped district living in 
most primitive conditions in log shacks with sod roofs eagerly 
awaiting the coming of a missionary of their church; then 
an enthusiastic service in one of the shacks, organization of 
a congregation and everything set for rapid development; 
further on a busy group of men busily engaged in the erec- 
tion of a log church, soon followed by a dedication service 
with everybody happy and contented. The next step would 
of course be erection of a parsonage, the calling of a pastor, 
and everything would be set for extensive and intensive de- 
velopment, and a self-supporting parish in ten years or 
less. Such a picture may appeal to the folks who are asked 
to support the work by their gifts, who give the money to 
finance the building of churches and parsonages. They 
want to see results in as short a time as possible. It would 
hardly be fair to give or to leave such an impression with 
those who will be called upon some day to engage in this 
work. It would be promising them too much, and they would 
surely be sadly disappointed later, when they would be 
called upon to face actual conditions. The work is more 
difficult and less promising than many realize. 

For better oversight I would divide the work into three 
distinct classes. 

There is first the type of work which has in the past 
brought the quickest and largest returns, namely, the in- 
gathering of Lutheran immigrants during periods of im- 
migration. 

In conjunction with this there is the less spectacular work 
of reclaiming lapsed Lutherans, who for a greater or lesser 
period of years have had no connection with their church. 

And then there is the work of evangelization among the 
non-Lutherans in those districts where our church has es- 
tablished missions. 


Meeting the Immigrants 


Let us take the first type of work, the ingathering of re- 
cent immigrants. This is work which appeals—following the 
homesteader and settler into outlying districts and serving 
them with Word and Sacrament. The difficulties met by the 
missionary are mostly physical. There are often no roads, 
or only such as are nearly impassable, except when frozen. 
Also the missionary must put up 


these people told me they had nothing to offer. In another 
district the people were very much agitated when I an- 
nounced my visit. Where was the missionary to stay? 
Sleeping quarters were not only limited—there were no 
potatoes, no meat unless a rabbit or partridge crossed the 
path of a hungry homesteader, very few people had milk, 
still fewer had butter. It also happened, when I suggested 
to a bachelor homesteader with whom I was forced to stay 
for a few days, that I would be satisfied to have for meals 
bread, butter and milk, he answered me: “I see, pastor, you 
also have been spoiled.” Nevertheless these inconveniences 
are easily borne, because these poeple, torn loose from es- 
tablished conditions, customs and associations and-now try- 
ing to establish themselves anew, are so appreciative of the 
interest shown in them. There is no difficulty getting them 
to church services, very often the rooms are crowded. 


Building a Church 


A more difficult stage is reached when development be- 
gins. Through gifts of $200 or more which come through 
the Board of American Missions, the erection of churches 
or parsonages is made possible. We are grateful for this aid; 
but there is another side which must not be overlooked. 
Much work is to be done before such a building is ready for 
occupancy. If it is to be built of logs, trees must be felled, 
the logs hewn and then put up. Even in old and established 
congregations there is often trouble when a church is to be 
erected. Far greater is the danger in mission congregations, 
especially when the work is to be done on a co-operative 
basis. The people are poor, have so much work on their 
hands at home, lack suitable clothing for the cold of winter, 
often they have not sufficient nourishing food. There is lack 
of tools for building, and the horses needed to haul mate- 
rials are lean and weak from lack of proper feed. Add to 
this, that these people are human, and you need not wonder 
that tempers become frayed, nerves are on edge, and trou- 
bles break out before the buildings are finished. Instead of 
it being an undertaking borne along by enthusiasm and co- 
operative good will, it often becomes a tedious work. ’Tis 
not easy to cut a coat when the cloth is hardly sufficient 
for the front and the back and you must stretch it to get 
sleeves out of it. 

The missionary is called upon to assume the functions of 
a shock absorber when tempers clash, and of the cheer 

leader when enthusiasm wanes and 


with conditions as found in the 
primitive homestead shack, consist- 
ing very often of only one room. I 
remember calling on one family, 
where I was offered nothing to eat, 
though it was mealtime. Later 


dies down. He sometimes has to be 
timekeeper and see that people get 
out to work; sometimes he must 
serve as financial expert to keep ex- 
penses within limits; often he is also 
the buyer, going from one lumber 
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yard to the other, trying to save a few cents. Thus much of 
the missionary’s time, energy and work are needed over and 
above that needed for the regular work. In the case of par- 
sonages, the missionary from his own meager salary sets 
aside little sums, or he assumes debts to make the building 
into a place which he might call home for his family. I am 
not speaking of myself, but I cannot refrain from speaking 
of others. The greatest contribution towards the erection 
of a parsonage is not made by the man or woman who 
donates $200 or more, nor by the people of the congrega- 
tions who erect the parsonages, but by missionaries who 
receive a monthly salary of only $50, out of which they 
have to pay not only living expenses, but often also feed for 
a horse, perhaps also supply books to children of poor fam- 
ilies for catechetical instruction, give their part to the local 
church and to charity, and then, after having themselves 
worked with the men of the congregation in the erection of 
the parsonage quietly invest from their salary what should 
go for their family or their own advancement in the parson- 
age. And this is all done, not knowing whether they will 
get the benefit of it. 

It is not my intention to make heroes of the missionaries 
nor to pass out bouquets to them, but I think these facts 
ought to be known. If possible. missionaries should not be 
expected to carry this extra load. They sacrifice much as 
it is, and should not be asked to sacrifice out of a salary 
which can hardly be expected to supply the absolute neces- 
sities of life for their families. The church and parsonage 
at Meadowview, Alberta, have several times been favorably 
mentioned. They stand as a monument to the faithfulness, 
industry and sacrifice of one of our missionaries, a graduate 
of our seminary, Ludwig Klingbeil, recently called to rest 
from his labors. It would certainly be fitting that such faith- 
fulness of missionaries be recognized and appreciated by the 
church at large, not as a memorial after they have departed, 
but make it possible for them to have an adequate living 
for themselves and their families. Of course after church 
and parsonage have been built, some of the more serious 
handicaps have been removed, and the work now is to build 
up the congregation and gradually to train them to assume 
a larger share and greater responsibility in the local and 
the general work of the church. 


Recalling the Lapsed 

Another phase of mission work is reclaiming, or winning 
back, such Lutherans as have been severed from their 
church for a long time. Much depends upon whether or not 
such people have become indifferent. Usually we find that 
people having had the benefit of catechetical instruction in 
the Lutheran Church and having enjoyed the privilege of 
attending Lutheran services, do not so quickly forget all 
about their church, and some are happy again to have the 
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opportunity of the services of their old church. In one case 
I came upon a family that had been in Canada at least eigh- 
teen years, had lived in Nova Scotia and Alberta during that 
time, but never had been where there was a Lutheran 
church. The head of the family was a miner. We came upon 
them in a new district where they had settled on a home- 
stead. Both the man and his wife were happy to become 
associated with the work at the mission post, but they came 
alone. Their children had either drifted away from the 
church or into other folds. Often we meet with cases where 
children have not been baptized, youth not instructed and 
confirmed. The older people are still drawn by the ties of 


language, custom, the old hymns, the Christmas festivities, — 


etc.; but with youth it is different. Sometimes the young 
people have been influenced by other churches and sects, 
but more perhaps by the indifference met with towards the 
Word of God, prayer, etc., in their own home and in their 
associations with others. The work is often made more dif- 
ficult by the language problem, the older people clinging 
to the language in which they learned their catechism, the 
younger people needing English. 


Those Never Baptized 


The language problem also crops up in the third phase of 
our mission work, namely, in evangelization among non- 
Lutherans. Importance of this type of work is very often 
not sufficiently realized. I have met opposition to this work 
among our own people. Seemingly they fear that they will 
lose more than there is to be gained by engaging in such 
work. Yet I dare say the very life and existence of some 
of our missions depends upon such branching out. Where 
the racial and language group is sufficiently large to permit 
such a congregation to grow and expand, we might hope to 
have a self-sustaining congregation and work without try- 
ing to win other groups. However, in our missions of today 
the groups of Lutherans of one language are often very small 
and conditions are such that there is little hope of much 
increase through further settlement of Lutherans. At the 
same time we find many people in these districts who have 
no church services. Two things are possible. Either we try to 
bring Christian influence to bear upon these unchurched 
people in the community and strengthen the position of our 
missions and thus also help the missions to expand and 
grow, though perhaps much slower than through immigra- 
tion; or we keep to ourselves, remain a small, uninfluential 
group in the community, have our youth influenced by the 
stronger influence in the community, perhaps lose some, 
and remain a struggling mission, which can never attain to 
a position where it might be self-supporting and which will 
perhaps even disband when the language is no more suf- 
ficient to keep the children with the church. 

(Continued on page 30) 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


Pending Proposal to Amend Constitution Dealt With by “The Presbyterian Guardian”* 


REPORTS HAVE just appeared in the public press to the ef- 
fect that a renewed effort will be made to secure early in 
1937 the ratification of the “Twenty-second Amendment” to 
the Constitution of the United States, which was submitted 
to the States by Congress in 1924. That amendment has 
often been called the “Child Labor Amendment,” and its 
advocacy has sometimes been carried on under the guise of 
humanitarianism, as though the amendment were just in- 
tended to prevent sweat-shop conditions or the like. As a 


* Because the arguments offered are not those usually found in church 
journals, Tae LurHeran passes this article to its readers. The protection 
of the family, we comment, is a very important current issue. Eb. 


matter of fact, it is just about as heartless a measure as any- 
thing that could possibly be conceived. 


An Attack Upon the Family 

It provides that “the Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age.” Some people have a sort of notion that the 
amendment merely refers to gainful employment, but that 
is not at all the case. The word “labor” was expressly in- 
sisted on in the wording of the amendment as over against 
the word “employment.” A large number of other changes 
intended to reduce the powers given to Congress to some 
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sort of rational limits are also voted down according to the 
wishes of the radical elements that determined the word- 
ing. The amendment gives to any officials whom Congress 
may choose to appoint power to enter into the homes of the 
people and to regulate or prevent altogether those home 
activities of children and youth without which there can be 
no normal development of family life. 


Ungranted Power Seized 

The amendment does not merely give to Congress powers 
now possessed by State legislatures. 

If, indeed, it did merely do that, it would certainly be bad 
enough. It would even then be the most extreme instance 
yet observed of that centralization of power which is such 
a menace to the life of our country. 

But as a matter of fact it does far more than that. No 
State legislature, it is safe to say, now possesses, under the 
Constitution of the State (to say nothing of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States), power 
to prohibit altogether the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. Yet that is exactly the power that this amend- 
ment gives to Congress. We must remember that the amend- 
ment is to be written, not into some subordinate instrument, 
but into the Constitution of the United States, which is the 
safeguard of our liberties. It may well be held to have the 
effect of repealing any guarantees of liberty, now in the Con- 
stitution, which will conflict with it. That being so, this 
movement will practically wipe out the rights of the 45,000,000 
persons under eighteen years of age in this country, and the 
rights of their parents so far as those persons are concerned. 
It will place those 45,000,000 persons under the despotic 
control of government officials. 

Some people say that Congress can be trusted: not to make 
unwise use of those powers. But we are really amazed when 
people advance any such argument as that. 

In the first place, the reposing of such implicit trust in the 
legislative branch of our government is contrary to the heart 
and core of our Constitution. Our Constitution seeks to safe- 
guard liberty by a system of careful checks and balances 
between the legislative, executive and judicial branches. 
That balance is completely destroyed by this amendment. 

In the second place, Congress plainly can not be trusted 
not to make unwise use of powers like those which are given 
to it by this amendment. The events of recent years have 
shown that only too clearly. Just let a time of depression 
come, and just let casual majorities in Congress be un- 
checked by Constitutional inhibitions, and just let the 
enemies of our free institutions fish in troubled waters as 
they have done with such success during the present de- 
pression—and we shall see very soon how much Congress 
can be trusted! Looking the thing squarely in the face, we 
may say without fear of successful contradiction that this 
so-called “Child Labor Amendment” is not really a mere 
amendment to our Constitution at all; it means practically 
the destruction of our Constitution. If it is ratified, all guar- 
antees of liberty will practically have been wiped out in 
this country so far as the more important—because forma- 
tive—part of human life is concerned. The attack upon the 
decency and privacy of family life will have celebrated its 
most decisive triumph. 


School Control Next 

As for the bearing of all this upon Christian education, in 
the home as well as in the school, surely not many words 
are needed to point that out. Anything that attacks the 
family, as this amendment does, attacks the Christian re- 
ligion. Small likelihood will there be, if this amendment 
is ratified, that the advocates of Christian education in this 
country will very long remain unmolested. The step is not 
a very long one from the ratification of this amendment to 
the compulsory youth movement of Hitler, or the compre- 
hensive slavery of the Soviet system. 
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Certainly the danger is now very acute. Only thirty-six 
states are required to ratify the amendment if it is to become 
part of the Constitution. Twenty-four states have already 
ratified it. Only twelve more, therefore, are required. 

Nineteen of the twenty-four states which have not ratified 
are to have regular sessions beginning in January. These 
are Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont. Five other 
states which have not ratified may have special sessions. 
These are Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia. Organized labor leaders, supported by administration 
influences, are making a very determined effort to push the 
measure through immediately. 


Originated in 1924 


The history of this amendment is interesting. It was orig- 
inally approved by Congress and sent to the states in 1924. 
The communists and their friends became extremely active 
to bring about ratification. But friends of American insti- 
tutions secured a referendum vote on the question in the 
state of Massachusetts. The real issue was presented, the 
radical nature of the measure being brought out. The 
amendment was overwhelmingly rejected in that state. Up 
to 1927 only four states had ratified it, and up to 1931 only 
six in all. Moreover, up to that time the amendment had 
been rejected by the legislatures of no less than 38 of the 48 
states—in 26 of those states by the action of both houses of 
the legislature, and in twelve states by the action of one 
house. Then came the depression and the consequent 
hysteria. It was a time of widespread distress, and to the 
enemies of liberty it seemed to be an admirable time to use 
the generous compassion of well-meaning but ignorant peo- 
ple in order to foist upon the country a measure which 
would change the whole nature of our American life. The 
so-called “Child Labor Amendment” was revived and its 
adoption by legislatures advocated. 

Up to January, 1934, it was ratified by 14 more states, 
making 20 in all. 

But again the forces against this radical measure became 
aroused, and since January, 1934, in 38 legislative sessions 
in 28 states that had not ratified the movement, only four 
ratifications were recorded. There have also been 18 rejec- 
tions in 18 states since January 1, 1935 (several of them 
being rejections for the fifth time!), and in two other states 
a motion to ratify died in committee. 

The question may well be asked whether an amendment 
that was sent down to the states thirteen years ago and has 
been definitely rejected by far more than a majority of the 
states is not already dead. Unfortunately, however, the Con- 
stitution of the United States makes no definite provision 
as to the time limit within which an amendment shall be 
ratified; and while the Supreme Court has held that the 
ratification must be within a reasonable time, yet the notion 
of what a reasonable time is may well be regarded as de- 
cidedly flexible. As for the question whether an amendment 
is not dead when more than twelve states have definitely 
recorded rejections of it, that consideration also, while it 
may have merit, should certainly not be relied upon. Safety 
lies only in the rejection of this amendment by the states 
before which it is now to be brought. It is certainly a time 
for earnest prayer and earnest effort on the part of all Chris- 
tian people, that this attack upon civil and religious liberty, 
and upon the integrity of family life, may be defeated when 
these state legislatures hold their momentous sessions begin- 
ning in January, 1937.—The Presbyterian Guardian. 


Some commentators on the desirability of legislation fixing 
an age of employability find fault with the use of the word 
labor in the proposed amendment. They would use 
employment. Ep. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 


N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 
JEREMIAH 


Jer. 22:29. “O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of 
Jehovah.” Permit the writer to make the personal remark 
that this was the text of the first sermon ever preached 
by him. 


Jer. 22:30. Read from v. 24. Coniah (also called Jeco- 
niah), son of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, did have a son whose 
name was Shealtiel (I Chron. 3: 17). He was not “childless” 
as a man, but as a king, for none of his children became king, 
“sitting upon the throne of David, and ruling in Judah.” 
Judah’s capture by Babylon put an end to her kingdom and 
to the kingship. Jehoiakim and his brother Zedekiah were 
the latest—and last—of David’s descendants who reigned 
in Judah. The promise of the temporal kingdom is here 
abrogated. Thus in the first chapter of Matthew David’s 
line extended from verses 6 to 11; with the twelfth verse 
the period of the Babylonian exile begins, and there was 
not a line of actual kings from Shealtiel onwards. “Jesus, 
who is called Christ,” was, by descent, of the family of 
David, but He was not born as prince of an earthly, mate- 
rial, temporal kingdom. That had long since passed away, 
when the angel of the Lord announced to Mary that she was 
the chosen of Hebrew women to bear the world’s Prince of 
Peace. It was the heavenly, spiritual, eternal Kingdom which 
He, David’s son and David’s Lord, brought in (Matt. 22: 41f), 
despite the lack of its discernment by the Jews. 


Jer. 23:5. “I will raise unto David a righteous Branch”: 
this name of the Messiah recalls Isa. 4: 2. The Hebrew word 
means “shoot,” a twig from the root. From the stump of 
David’s decayed family tree should spring a shoot which 
would grow and flourish and become fruitful and in justice 
and power exceed the renown of the founder of the Davidic 
line. Here it should be understood that the Hebrew proph- 
ets were obliged to predict and portray the distant future in 
the terms and circumstances of their own time. These color 
the Messianic prophecies, which cannot always be construed 
literally (I Peter 1:11). “In reality Christ is a difffferent 
king, priest and prophet from what the authors of Psalms 
2 and 110; Deut. 18: 15-19 conceived, and yet His advent is 
the fulfillment of those prophecies.” 


Jer. 22:6. “In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel 
shall dwell safely”—that is, the northern tribes, captive in 
Assyria, as well as Judah captive in Babylon, shall return 
and form one kingdom and enjoy Messiah’s righteous rule. 
It may be objected that this was merely the prophet’s 
patriotic dream and that it has never come true, that the 
Jews early lost their temporal power and spiritual heritage 
in their rejection of the Messiah and ever since have been 
a dispersed and exiled people. According to St. Paul the 
answer is that the prediction shall yet have its fulfillment 
in the future (Romans, chapter 11). One has said that just 
as under the Old Testament their state was called a The- 
ocracy, so this future state in which they shall have no mor- 
tal king, but acknowledge Christ as their King, may be 
called a Christocracy. 


Jer. 23: 24, “DoI not fill heaven and earth, saith Jehovah?” 
A rabbi wisely said: “While God encompasses the universe, 
the universe cannot encompass Him.” 


Jer. 24: 1-10. The vision in this chapter was received and 
recorded after the flower of the nation went into exile to 
Babylon with king Jehoiakim in 597 B. C. (II Kings 24: 14f). 
The Jews left in Palestine attributed their escape from cap- 
tivity to their good fortune and even to their superior good- 


themselves is denied in this chapter in which the prophet 
puts a damper on that smug feeling by declaring that the 
lot of the captives would be preferable to those left in the 
land. Instead of being warned by the fate of their brethren 
(an act of God’s judgment), the stay-at-homes failed to 
amend their ways. They were bad figs, worse than those 
carried to Babylon, who were comparatively good figs and 
who would yet be subjects of God’s love and grace if they 
would truly repent. In this band of exiles is found a nucleus — 
from which will yet issue the true people of God. But the — 
left-overs in the land with their king Hezekiah will be re-— 
jected like the bad figs and be an object of scorn to all 
nations. 

The final deportation took place in 586 B. C.—but it is 
too long a story to be told here. Suffice it to say that the 
tragic fate of Israel, as depicted in this chapter, has per- 
sisted to the present. Israel is still “the wandering Jew.” 
Zionism is not making a complete success of itself, and re- 
sistance on the part of native Arabs is increasing. Perhaps 
never shall Israel be gathered and integrated as a nation; 
but his reproach will be taken away and his curse removed, 
when he avails himself of the abounding grace of God as 
manifested in the gift of the promised Messiah, of Whom the 
prophets have spoken. Then will be fulfilled God’s final 
purpose “for good” to Israel; and to hasten the day of its 
coming the Christian Church should support the cause of 
Jewish Missions by her gifts and prayers. 
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Jer. 26:16. “There is a striking resemblance between this 
trial and that of our Lord before Pilate, as to the nature of 
the charge, the malignity of the priests, and the declaration 
of his innocence by the civil magistrates.” 


Jer. 29: 1-13. This group of verses is part of a letter which 
Jeremiah wrote probably early in Zedekiah’s reign, when 
the exiles had been only for a short time in Babylon. Jere- 
miah, despised and rejected at home, turned his thoughts 
to those brethren in exile, the pick of the nation, the “good 
figs” of 24: 3, 5. It was for this very reason—because they 
believed they were God’s people and trusted in His prom- 
ises—that they persuaded themselves that their exile would 
be of short duration. It was their conviction that while 
Jerusalem continued to stand, their exile could not be per- 
manent. They expected a speedy return and in this cher- 
ished illusion they were encouraged by their false prophets. 
Doubtless there was discontent among them and even a 
ferment of rebellion, which the false prophets were active 
to promote. It was all wrong, and they were only asking 
for trouble. So Jeremiah writes and sends them a letter in 
which he (or Jehovah through him) bids them settle down 
in their distant homes, marry and bring up children, and 
seek the peace of Babylon, which is in reality their own 
peace. Let them not be deceived by their prophets who lie 
to them in the name of Jehovah. For after seventy years 
Jehovah will bring them back, since His thoughts of them 
are for their good. Let them pray, and He will hear; let 
them seek Him, and He will be found of them; and He will 
gather them from all the nations among which they have 
been dispersed. 

For beauty of sentiment and statement verses 11 and 13 
are unsurpassed in the writings of this or any other prophet. 
The captivity was not the expression of Jehovah’s evil 
thought to Judah, but His peaceful thought—to discipline 
her and teach her the folly of idolatry and the wisdom of 
cleaving to the true God. Judah learned her lesson (the 
word “disciple” is in the word “discipline”); there were no 
idols and no idolatry in Judah after Babylon. And observe 
in verse 13 that it is God Himself Who thus conditions His 
answer to fervent effectual prayer. This is the Old Testa- 
ment form of the promise that they who seek shall find 
(Matt. 7: 7, 8). It is one of the most comforting promises 
found in the prophets, and it is valid today. 
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FACTS ABOUT NEGROES 
(Continued from page 7) 


span increased from forty-one years to forty-six. These 
gains without doubt were due largely to education, with 
increasing emphasis on hygiene and sanitation. 

The educational progress of the race is best shown by the 
decrease of illiteracy (inability to read and write) from an 
estimated ninety per cent in 1865 to sixteen per cent in 1930. 
The 1930 census reported 2,477,311 Negro children attending 
school. About 22,000 are in college and more than 20,000 
have won college degrees, many of them with honors. Hun- 
dreds have achieved notably in music, art, and literature, 
and have made valuable contributions to American culture. 
Others have won distinction in science and invention. On 
the whole the record is highly creditable and justifies great 
hope for the future progress and usefulness of the race.* 


Wages and Public Welfare 

The low wage scale of most Negro workers is a serious 
element in this problem. Low wages for any group mean, of 
course, that they have little purchasing power and that their 
standards of living are low. This in turn means less busi- 
ness for those they buy from. At the same time the com- 
petition of this low wage group tends to lower the wages 
and living standards of all other workers. So everybody 
suffers together, white and colored, business people as well 
as wage earners.t This is doubtless one reason why the 
wealth of the Southern states averages only $1,785 per per- 
son, while in the rest of the country the average is $3,609— 
more than twice as great. There is no ready-made answer 
to this problem, but intelligent people may well begin to 
consider it seriously. 


Farm Tenancy 

Of the 882,850 Negro farm operators reported by the 1930 
census 700,911 were landless renters and tenants. Only one 
in two hundred of these families had a telephone and but 
one in three hundred had water and lights in the home. More 
than three-fourths of their houses were valued at less than 
$500 each. Yet in 1929 these Negro farmers produced crops 
and food stuffs valued at 643 millions of dollars. Had their 
conditions been such as to favor ambition and efficiency, 
their productiveness and their value to society undoubtedly 
would have been much greater. There are also 1,954,137 
white farm tenants, making a total of some 2,600,000 farm 
tenant families comprising twelve million people. 


Poor Health and High Mortality 

Of late the health of Negroes, as stated before, has shown 
decided improvement. With all that, however, the rates of 
Negro morbidity and mortality (long names for disease and 
death) are still much too high. In 1927 the annual Negro 
death rate was 17.5 per thousand, while that of white people 
was only 10.8 per thousand. This means that Negroes were 
dying at a rate 62 per cent higher than white people. In 1930 
their death rate was 16.5 per thousand, which still was more 


* A general survey of Negro progress since emancipation—in property 
ownership, industry, business, education, religion, health, literature, and 
art—will be found in ‘‘America’s Tenth Man,” “Recent Trends in Race 
Relations,” and ‘Singers in the Dawn.’”’ Personal or library copies of 
these should be available to every student making this study. 


7 perigee Mie the efforts people sometimes make to keep others down, 
Dr. Booker T. Washington used to say: “It isn’t possible to hold another 
man down in the ditch without staying down there with him.” 


t As this is written (November, 1936), a former Governor of Mississippi 
is fighting for the lives of three Negroes sentenced to death on evidence 
said to have been secured in this way. In setting aside this verdict the 
United States Supreme Court said: “The rack and torture chamber may 
not be substituted for the witness chair.” 


§ Among Southern or border cities reported as using Negro police are 
Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, Knoxville, Memphis, Tampa, 
Louis, Kansas City, Austin, Beaumont, Houston, Galveston, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and a number of smaller places. Several larger 
Southern cities have Negro probation officers to work with the juvenile 
courts, and a few have colored policewomen. 
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than 50 per cent higher than that of white people. In a num- 
ber of states and in many cities it was twice as high. Vicks- 
burg, Miss., reported the highest death rate, 43.4 per thou- 
sand: Little Rock, 35; Charleston, 33; Lexington, Ky., 32.9; 
Shreveport, 32.1; Columbia, S. C., 30; Macon and Savannah, 
Ga., and Greenville, S. C., 26. 

Tuberculosis is one of the commonest diseases among col- 
ored people, their yearly death rate from this cause averag- 
ing 193 per hundred thousand. The rate varied greatly in 
the different states, but in every case was two to five times 
as high as the tuberculosis death rate among white people. 
Since this disease is largely preventable and curable, it is 
evident that health agencies have not given proper attention 
to its prevalence among colored people. 

Infant mortality (the death of babies under one year of 
age) was 99.5 for every thousand Negro children, as com- 
pared with 59.6 for white infants. This higher rate was due 
to a variety of causes—unsanitary surroundings, poor med- 
ical attention at birth and later (a great number of Negro 
mothers have no physician at the birth of their children), 
improper food because of ignorance and poverty, and lack 
of maternal care due to the fact that so many Negro mothers 
have to go out to work. 


The Attitude of Officers 


In many communities a serious problem is found in the 
attitude of officers of the law toward Negroes. Vested with 
considerable authority and with guns to enforce it, officers 
are not always as courteous and considerate as they might 
be in dealing with the public in general. Negroes, being 
largely without influence and political power, are the chief 
sufferers. They are often arrested and thrown into jail for 
insignificant offenses and on the barest suspicion. They may 
be threatened and tortured to extort a confession or testi- 
mony against others. Then they may be convicted and sen- 
tenced to prison or to death solely on evidence thus secured.t 
In court people are assumed to be innocent till they are 
proved guilty, but with Negroes it often works the other 
way. 

Not infrequently, in the process of arrest, Negroes are 
beaten and sometimes shot and killed. It would seem that 
mayors, police committees, and grand juries should watch 
keenly for police injustice and promptly and properly punish 
any officers found guilty of it. In the effort to improve this 
condition more than a dozen Southern cities have tried the 
appointment of colored detectives and police to serve in the 
Negro sections.§ Officials of these cities report that the plan 
has been found helpful in keeping order and in retaining 
the confidence and co-operation of the Negro community. 
This is another of the problems which boys and girls in 
school today will be called upon to face as citizens a few 
years hence. 


LENT 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 
AGAIN THE Man of Sorrows walks the way 
Of tribulation, with the bitter loss 
Of His disciples, leading to the cross; 
Again, within that realm where Rome held sway, 
He kneels in dark Gethsemane to pray; 
Again He asks for strength to drink the cup 
Of agony ere He be lifted up 
The world to save and death itself to slay. 


O Christian, walk thyself this lonely road 
To Judgment Hall and bleeding Calvary. 
Renounce the empty laughter and the smile 
Of worldly company; take up thy load 

Of human sin in all humility; 

Forego the paths of pleasure for a while. 
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AT ANOTHER LENT’S THRESHOLD 


BEFORE THE next issue of THE LUTHERAN is in the hands of 
its readers, Ash Wednesday will have passed and the 
churches will have entered upon another period of medita- 
tion. The whole year is devoted to contemplation of our 
Lord’s merciful, atoning ministry to sinful man, but in the 
Lenten season we are confronted most vividly and exclu- 
sively with what our redemption required Him to endure 
and to do. Truly, there was none other good enough to pay 
the price He paid. 

There is no call upon us to aid Him by self-imposed suf- 
ferings. The claims of sin upon our souls, though infinite, 
are not greater than the merit of His infinite self-sacrifice. 
for our salvation. But His valuation of human beings we 
can sense, and on the basis of such discernment we can 
think well of and do well toward our fellowman. Let us all 
pray for a measure of His spirit of love. Such praying will 
be graciously answered. 


TO BE HOLY 


In THE first place it takes TIME to have holiness as a per- 
sonal possession. It is not injected into our natures while 
we are asleep. It cannot be put on like a cloak to protect 
one against the chills of adversity nor like an apron to fend 
off the muck and filth of evil surroundings. One does not 
just happen upon it as an adventurer discovers here and 
there some beautiful scenery. Holiness is beautiful. It can 
and does give an external appearance to discerning eyes, 
but this is by reflection, for it is a quality of the soul, an 
attribute of one’s innermost being which grows through our 
communion with truth, faith and God. . 

Also holiness is a PRODUCT. We do not acquire it by 
inheritance, although from devout parents we can discover 
its likeness and by their thoughtfulness for us we can learn 
how to gain it for ourselves. Holiness is a trait of the soul 
that divine grace, revealed truth and submission to our Lord 
combine to produce. That is, true and everlasting holiness 
is thus developed. There are imperfect, uncompleted forms 
of this most godly of human achievements where pagan 
speculations have found in nature and in part those truths 
that Christianity has in completeness by revelation. One 
thinks of the so-called holy folk in India or of the nobler 
citizens of ancient Rome and Athens. They lacked knowl- 
edge of the Way, the Truth and the Life which we have 
revealed in Christ. 

It is because time and truth and grace are needed to be 
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holy, that the church constantly urges its members to devote 
a daily period of time for the cultivation of this quality. 
Where at all possible a short time at the beginning of the 
day is best for the individual and the breakfast hour for the 
family. The Bible brings us truth; devout prayer is answered 
by gifts of grace and the energies of the soul wrought upon 
by grace and truth produce holiness. For the aid of the be- 
liever we have daily devotions in printed form. “Light for 
Today” can be obtained from our Publication House; con- 
gregations are advised to order it in sufficient quantities to 
supply each family. The Lenten season, at the threshold of 
which we all stand, has long been assigned by the church for 
rebuilding that sin-marred likeness of God in which we 
were created, namely, holiness. 


RACE RELATIONS 


THERE IS a recommendation issued, we believe, by a Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of Churches recommending 
a Sunday of February as Race Relations Sunday. Naturally 
one near the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, February 12, is 
thought of. We Lutherans do not like to complicate our 
Church Calendar with the numerous “special days” sug- 
gested by other than our own authorities and traditions, but 
we do recognize the importance of sundry problems or 
movements for which special consideration by the churches 
is asked. And beyond any question “Race Relations” belongs 
in any such list. At this time relations with the colored 
people of the United States comprise the major portion of 
our practical interest in this field. Negroes are about one- 
tenth of the country’s population, and their social welfare is 
involved in the spheres of labor, politics and morals. 

It is desirable to think clearly and definitely in considering 
the relations between Caucasians and Negroes. We Lutherans 
believe as a matter accepted beyond argument that color 
and race are attributes of the bodily and not of the spiritual 
nature of man. For all men faith in Christ is the way of 
salvation and to generate this faith the ministry of the Word 
and Sacraments is divinely and solely prescribed by our 
Lord. We as a church must not lose sight of our own obliga- 
tions to the spiritual welfare of the colored people. 


But a great share of the difficulties comprised in present 
race relations is civic, industrial and social, rather than pri- 
marily spiritual. It is the Christian citizen who must study 
conditions and learn how to overcome improper and unjust 
discrimination. The white citizen has for his plain duty the 
insistence that the laws of the land shall not bear inequitably 
on the black citizen. At present the percentage of negroes 
found guilty in the trial courts is said to be greater than 
for the whites, not because they as a race are more crim- 
inally minded, but because they lack money and influence 
to prove innocence or degree of guilt. There are several 
ways in which that discrimination can be cured. © 

The schooling of the negroes still leaves considerable to 
be desired in many sections of the country and they con- 
tinue to be at a disadvantage also in the sphere of employ- 
ment. It cannot be expected that a people who two genera- 
tions ago were almost completely illiterate should now be 
capable of the intellectual culture of a race enjoying educa- 
tional advantages for centuries. But schools should be ac- 
cessible to black and white for the same period of years in 
the lives of each, with adjustments as to the kind of training 
furnished. 

In the field of employment likewise there are some dis- 
tinctions. It is probable that the average earning capacity 
of the average negro is less than that of the average white, 
at least in the employments of higher skill. There are many 
exceptions to that statement but not enough to disprove it. 
Until the negroes have outgrown the handicaps of their 
past they will doubtless occupy the lower brackets in the 
economic classifications. But they must have equality of 
opportunity. : 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THE PORTION of this issue that calls for immediate action 
is on page two. Our readers will note that the executive 
secretary of the Inner Mission Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, has moved from 39 
East 35th Street, New York, to Dayton, Ohio, in order to be 
near the flood-stricken area. He will organize relief from 
that center. Authorizing his appeal and announcements is 
the action of the Board of Inner Missions stated by Pres- 
ident C. M. Distler and O. K.’d by the officers of the United 
Lutheran Church. Third on this page two is a letter from 
the staff correspondent of THe LuTHERAN for Cincinnati, Pas- 
tor Roger G. Imhoff. No experiences similar to those he 
describes have ever before been published in this journal, 
so far as we know. Think of going to church with no assur- 
ance as to one’s route of returning. And equally impressive 
is Pastor Imhofi’s calm assurance that his, his congregation’s 
and the church’s prayers will be heard, so that a way of 
escape from the terrible visitation will open in due time. 

THE LUTHERAN wrote to its representative in Louisville, 
Ky., the Rev. Ivan C. Heft, but to date we have not received 
his reply. From radio accounts of flood conditions in that 
stricken city, we conclude either that our letter has not been 
delivered or that the reply could not be mailed. Besides 
those in Louisville there are United Lutheran Church in 
America congregations in several towns in the Ohio Valley 
which have so far received only such passing notice as that 
contained in Dr. Krumbholz’ telegraphed report. But in the 
minds and hearts of all their fellow Christians all the pas- 
tors and churches in the flooded area are held in deep sym- 
pathy. By their firm hopes and sustained patience we are 
all confirmed in our faith and endurance. 


Helped by Experience 


It is evident at this date, January 27, that the flood of this 
year is the most extended in area and destructive of property 
of any in the history of the country. The loss of life, unless 
exposure and disease become factors, will not be propor- 
tionately large because the water rises gradually and the 
people have an opportunity to flee to refuges on higher 
ground. But the quantity of anxiety, suffering and losses 
of property, if one may use the term quantity in such a con- 
nection, raises floods to the rank of earthquakes, fires and 
hurricanes in the classification of disasters. Not the least 
element in our fear of them comes from the rarity of their 
occurrence. We have no chance to learn how to meet them. 

In our United Lutheran Church, this general, this for- 
tunate lack of experience with emergency relief work of 
large proportions is now less serious because our Inner 
Mission executives have organized ways of aid in similar 
though less drastic catastrophes. In our present Inner Mis- 
sion Board we have the personnel capable of establishing 
the contacts between those affected by flood and their sym- 
pathetic brethren over the wide area of the church. Dr. 
Krumbholz was in the Pittsburgh flood area a year ago in 
charge of meeting its demands for help. Dr. Bechtold, a 
member of the Board, is secretary of the Inner Mission 
Board of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He headed relief 
work that reached half a dozen localities in 1936. The Day- 
ton local society has had special training though not in flood 
disasters. 

Such past experiences furnish confidence and the needed 
technique for prompt action. The appeals for aid are sent 
as the first factor in the series to pastors and by them an- 
nounced to congregations at church services. The people 
respond to their pastors’ appeals by bringing gifts of clothing 
and money to the proper center. Sorting for ages and sea- 
sons and crating is done by volunteers at the local receiv- 
ing centers; the women do the lion’s share of this work. 


Shipping either by truck or train comes next and delivery 
of boxes to receiving centers in the stricken region estab- 
lishes practical contacts with those in need. Distribution by 
pastors and their helpers completes the transaction. Literally 
thousands of pounds of clothing sent in from thousands of 
homes go promptly to thousands of people. Any over-supply 
is kept in store to be first aid in the next emergency. Phila- 
delphia shipped seven crates of sorted clothes to Dayton 
which was not required for relief work in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania in 1936. 

Our church is in the process of building an organization 
which can respond to the worthy calls for assistance from 
any part of the country that is dependent on our United 
Lutheran Church in America’s ministry of mercy. At the 
speed of regular and air mail facilities our four thousand 
congregations can be promptly and reliably supplied with 
information and the media for co-operation. We did a good 
job in 1936. We will handle this larger emergency of 1937 
with similar completeness and promptness. 


The Executive Board’s Report 


THE TRANSACTIONS of the first meeting of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church are reported in this 
issue by Secretary Greever. Two of the conclusions reached 
by the Board excite interest, though they are not of the 
greatest practical importance. Delegates to the 1936 con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church will notice that the 
order given this committee to frame a question for submis- 
sion to the Commission of Adjudication has been obeyed. 
The Commission has now before it for consideration a for- 
mal statement dealing with the relation of conscience to an 
action of the United Lutheran Church in convention as- 
sembled. Secretary Greever in reporting the action of the 
Executive Board is careful to give an exact statement: first, 
of the question involved, the right of women to serve as 
delegates at meetings of synods; second, of the matter re- 
ferred to the Commission of Adjudication, namely, the 
“binding” character of the conclusion reached upon the con- 
sciences of those it concerns. The action of the Commission 
on this issue will perhaps produce a precedent of wider sig- 
nificance than is located in the right of women to serve as 
delegates. The sphere of conscience in Christianity has been 
much discussed. Conscience is just now the court of appeal 
for citizens of earnestness and prominence who do not 
accept the traditional principles concerning economic and 
national practices. In the church, the right of appeal to 
Scripture to satisfy conscience has been strongly upheld. 
In short, the Commission of Adjudication’s decision will 
possibly determine by implication the correct view of issues 
and problems other than the one now before the church. 


The second action that produces a precedent is that which 
withdraws connections with the coming Conference on Life 
and Work on the ground that a majority of those who will 
constitute the gathering at Oxford, England, next July have 
not been properly chosen to represent the communions to 
which they belong: that the conference thus becomes merely 
an open discussion of the issues set up by a program com- 
mittee for consideration and that conclusions reached or not 
reached cannot be held as authoritative. The principle 
is not a new one, so far as the United Lutheran Church in 
America is concerned. Whether it is universal in applica- 
tion or specific would, we think, furnish a field for discussion. 

By temperament rather than by training or consistency 
of conduct, we like the point of view of the Irishman who 
pushed his way into a street brawl to ask whether it was a 
private quarrel or whether he could get in. Sometimes the 
co-optive folk stimulate thinking, and thinking exasperates 
action that is really needed. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“THEN HE TOOK UNTO HIM THE 
TWELVE AND SAID UNTO THEM, 
BEHOLD, WE GO UP TO JERU- 
SALEM, AND ALL THINGS THAT 
ARE WRITTEN BY THE PROPHETS 
CONCERNING THE SON OF MAN 
SHALL BE ACCOMPLISHED.” 


O, the courage and love for all mankind 
uttered by our Saviour in these words. We 
truly can say, “O Love that wilt not let 
me go.” 


O Love, how deep, how broad, how high! 
How passing thought and fantasy 

That God, the Son of God, should take 
Our mortal form for mortals’ sake! 


He sent no angel to our race, 
Of higher or of lower place, 
But wore the robe of human frame, 
And He Himself to this world came. 


For us baptized, for us He bore 

His holy fast, and hungered sore; 
For us temptations sharp He knew; 
For us the tempter overthrew. 


For us to wicked men betrayed, 

Scourged, mocked, in crown of thorns 
arrayed; 

For us He bore the Cross’ death; 

For us at length gave up His breath. 


For us He rose from death again 

For us He went on high to reign, 

For us He sent His Spirit here 

To guide, to strengthen, and to cheer. 


All honour, laud, and glory be 
O Jesu, Virgin-born, to Thee; 
All glory, too, as it must be 
To the most holy Trinity. 
Translated. Benjamin Webb. 


A LENTEN REFLECTION 


THE HOLY Lenten season is upon us, re- 
flecting the forty days when Jesus met 
the tempter alone in the desert. The bat- 
tleground chosen by Satan was not in the 
crowded thoroughfares of the capital, but 
far from the haunts of men. “He was led 
up into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the devil.” 

Decisive moral battles have to be fought 
out alone. The governing forces of life 
are thoughts, and men think most in sol- 
itude. The vanity of the world is painted 
across the horizon of the mind. It is there 
after sunset and in the midnight stillness. 
The lure is strongest when the heart is 
alone. The great temptation is not in the 
market or forum or in the throng. Crimes 
are not conceived in conference. Sin is 
secret before it is public. The moral 
Waterloo is no staged or dramatic event. 
There is no thrill of fanfare or marshall 
song. In the arena of the solitary soul the 
powers of light and darkness meet. There 
is something called “mob psychology” that 
may be turned to good account and spir- 
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itual currents in the great assembly may 
lead the soul far skyward. And yet every 
man must meet and conquer sin and death 
unaccompanied. 

These days of fasting, then, are a sum- 
mons to battle, to a fresh spiritual duel 
with the foe of the soul, alone. But min- 
istering angels are there, and the All-Con- 
queror is there, and the issue is sure.—Sel. 


HOW IT WORKED 


THERE ARE moments in a man’s life 
through which he would not willingly live 
twice. Such a moment came to an English 
member of Parliament, whose efforts to 
provide instructive entertainment for his 
guests constitute an amusing story. 

It was in the early days of the London 
“district messenger system,” when the con- 
venient arrangement which had already 
flourished for some years in the United 
States was taking root in England. The 
desirability of providing himself with such 
an addition to his comforts was recognized 
by the M. P., and he took steps to have a 
call box placed in his house. Accordingly, 
the workmen came and set to work. 

The chosen representative of a body of 
the English people was in haste to have the 
business completed, for he was that day to 
entertain some friends at dinner and de- 
sired greatly to show them his latest lux- 
ury. The foreman agreed to do what he 
could. He promised*in any case to fit up 
the call box that day, but he held out lit- 
tle hope of being able to connect it with 
the office. 

The dinner hour came, and with it the 
guests, and in due time the member of 
Parliament led his friends into the hall to 
see this latest scientific novelty. He care- 
fully explained that he could today show 
them the working of this wonderful sys- 
tem as he could never do again, for the 
box was not yet connected with the cen- 
tral office. Then he explained the signals 
one by one, turning the pointer first to the 
word “Messenger” and pulling a small 
lever. A clockwork buzzing resulted. 

“There,” said the triumphant M. P., 
“that would bring me a messenger in five 
minutes if it were connected. And now 
see.” 

He turned the pointer to “Cab,” and a 


‘similar operation was repeated. Then 


“Police” and “Fire” ’in turn were signaled, 
to the unfeigned delight of the company. 

“Most ingenious contrivance I ever saw,” 
said one. 

“Lucky it’s not connected,” remarked 
another. 

Scarcely were the words spoken when 
there came a thundering knock at the hall 
door and a resounding peal at the bell. 
Before the door could be opened a loud 
clattering was heard without, and the 
genial face of the host grew grave. The 
gravity deepened to anxiety when the door 
was opened and a messenger and a cab- 
man were disclosed to view, while a police- 
man stepped inside, anxious to know just 


where his services were required. This 
proved to be only the first installment of 
the comforts resulting from the possession 
of a call box. 

Another minute and the hurried passage. 
of feet was again heard, and two more 
boys arrived bearing the “extincteur.” Last 
but not least came the fire engine, throb- 
bing and smoking as the horses galloped up 
to the door. 

It is needless to say that the guests were 
delighted by this unexpected proof of the 
efficiency of the new invention and were 
profuse in their thanks to their host, whom 
they left in a state of exhaustion after his 
efforts to explain matters in succession to 
messengers, cabmen, police, and firemen, 
all of whom seemed somewhat hard to 
convince——Our Young People. 


WHAT CAME FROM MISSING 
THE PARTY 


By Hazel Wilson 


(Concluded from last week) 


As SHE reached home late in the evening 
she ran to her grandmother’s bedside. “Oh, 
Granny, I am so happy. Look what I have 
brought you. A new one,—a new Bible. 
I want you to read a part of it to me every 
night. For if it can help the poor family 
around the corner, it can also help me.” 
Grandmother took the Bible and read to 
her until the striking of the mantel clock 
told them that they must go to bed. 

Nell continued her visits with the family 
from day to day, taking small dainties, 
which she purchased with meager earn- 
ings. 

One day, as she entered the home of 
the unfortunate family on her usual errand 
of mercy, she was met by a strange man. 

“Good morning,” he said cheerfully, “are 
you the little girl who has been helping 
so gallantly?” 

“Yes, sir; I come over whenever I am 
free from work and Granny does not need 
my help.” 

“Granny,” repeated the man. 

“Yes, Granny is crippled, you know, and 
must stay in her bed or chair, and she 
needs me sometimes.” 

“I see,” said the man. “Where do you 
live?” 

“Just around the corner, at Mrs. Wig- 
gins’ rooming house.” 

“Well, I am Doctor Carray from Brook- 
lyn. Perhaps I can do your grandmother 
some good. I am giving this man some 
medicine, and I shall be over in a minute.” 

Nell hardly knew what to do. Could this 
man really cure Granny and make her well 
again? Wouldn’t that just be wonderful if 
her grandmother could again use her limbs 
and walk about. In a short time Nell was 
at home. It was not very long until Dr. 
Carray was following her up stairs. She 
could hardly keep from screaming for joy 
at the thought of Granny’s possible re- 
covery. She took the doctor to her grand- 
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mother’s bedside, where he explained to 
them that he had come from Brooklyn to 
aid the sick and needy of the suburbs of 
their city. Then he examined poor granny’s 
numb limbs and announced that, with great 
care, she could be made well. 

It was two weeks after the operation 
that Dr. Carry announced that grand- 
mother would be able to get along without 
his care. The husband at the home of the 
poor family had recovered and was again 
working; so Nell’s assistance was not 
needed there any more. She spent all of 
her free hours in helping Granny, who was 
gradually again learning to walk. A 
month later she was entirely well. 

One evening, while listening to Granny, 

who was reading from the Bible that Nell 
had bought, someone was heard at the 
door. It was a mesenger boy, from the 
Western Union, and he held in his hand a 
message for Nell. Opening it she read: 
“Come to Brooklyn at once.” It was signed 
by Dr. Carray. “What could he want with 
Nell?” was the first thought that passed 
through her mind. She hurriedly showed 
it to her grandmother, and together they 
planned how Nell might carry out the doc- 
tor’s request. There was not enough money 
in the house to pay the expense of the 
trip. Where could she get it? With this 
thought in mind they retired for the eve- 
ning. 
A special delivery letter awaited Nell 
the next morning. It was also from Dr. 
Carray. In it was a crisp twenty-dollar 
bill, with a note that informed her that it 
was to be used in covering the expense of 
the trip to Brooklyn. Now all obstacles 
were out of the way. She could go, and 
would do so immediately. Granny said 
that she would be able to take the five 
o’clock train on the evening of the same 
day. This she did. At eight o’clock the 
following morning Nell was in Brooklyn 
at the home of the doctor. 

Soon she found out why she had been 
sent for. A vacancy had occurred in Dr. 
Carray’s staff of nurses, and from what he 
had learned about Nell when he cared for 
the poor people in her city, he was sure 
that she would be just the person for this 
position. So he had sent for her and now 
she was in training. Nell liked it so much 
that never once did she feel the strain that 
she sometimes had to undergo. She re- 
ceived a neat salary while learning, and 
twice a month she remembered her good 
old grandmother, who was still at the old 
home in Mrs. Wiggins’ rooming house, by 
sending her half of her wages. Soon she 
would be able to send for her, and then 
they could again live together as they had 
in days gone by. 

Nell was in training for two years. She 
advanced rapidly, and because of her pleas- 
ing personality she soon became the most 
beloved nurse on the staff. Her gentle and 
good-natured disposition made friends 
wherever she went. She was like a sun 
to the world in which she worked, casting 
rays of joy and happiness on the sick and 
unfortunate about her. The source of her 
kindness was that little book to which at 
one time in her life she had given so lit- 
tle attention. Now not a day passed but 
what she read that book and found in it 
the sources of new inspirations and im- 
pulses, which led her to do all that was 
within her power for those who lived about 
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her, and for Him Whom she had learned 
to know and love. 

At length Nell was able to send for 
Granny, and take her into a cozy little 
home which she had procured with her 
savings. One evening, while sitting before 
a glowing hearth, she again handed the 
book to grandmother; and in the quiet 
stillness of the night, by the glimmer of 
the flames, once more the words were read, 
“Tf ye fulfill the royal law according to 
the Scriptures, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thy self,’ ye do well.” And opening 
the Book at another place, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
As she quietly pondered over her past ex- 
perience, she more and more became aware 
of their full significance. The good that 
she had done God had requited with rich- 
est blessings. “Charity,” she mused to her- 
self, “is surely God’s service.” In it she 
had found the higher happiness which she 
would have lost but for the rugged path of 
poverty.—Lutheran Youth. 


IF ONLY I 


By Ruth L. Whitaker 
Ir onty I 
Tonight might have the power 
To set the world afire with love for Him! 
For only He, 
Within this smoldering hour, 
Could vanquish war that stalks so fierce, 
so grim! 


For this poor world, 

In groping through the darkness, 

Seeks for a higher law than that of hate. 

If only I, 

With all who follow Jesus, 

Might bring white peace before it is too 
late! —The Epworth Herald. 


HOW WE GET THE TOR- 
TOISE SHELL 


Ir 1s the hawk-bill turtle of West Indian 
waters that furnishes the tortoise shell of 
commerce. This material is also called 
caret. The shells are worth anywhere from 
five to twenty dollars a pound, according 
to their thickness and markings; so it will 
be seen that the quest of the turtle is re- 
warded with ample financial returns. 

The boats wherein the tortoise shell 
hunters operate are diminutive schooners 
about thirty feet long and fourteen feet 
in beam. Each turtle boat carries a num- 
ber of smaller boats with two men to each 
boat. 

A most essential feature of the equip- 
ment is the “water glass,” which is a sort 
of wooden box twelve inches long and ten 
inches square. In one end of this box 
there is fitted, in such a manner as to 
render it watertight, an ordinary window- 
pane. 

The net that forms so important a part 
of the equipment is conical in shape and 
about six feet in depth, showing a six-by- 
eight-inch mesh. At the bottom there is 
a half-inch iron hoop weighted with lead. 
This net is attached to fifty or sixty fathoms 
of light rope. ; 
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The fishing ground being reached, a 
number of boats ate sent out, and they 
frequently scatter to a distance of a mile 
or more. In each of these small boats there 
lies at the bow an expert who “searches 
the bottom.” He accomplishes this task 
by peering through the water glass, which 
is immersed to a depth of three or four 
inches below the surface. With this glass 
it is said he can see to a great depth in the 
clear West Indian waters. 

When a turtle that seems desirable is 
seen, the net is carefully lowered and 
dropped over the game. The turtle at- 
tempts to escape, but becomes entangled 
in the mesh and is soon landed in the boat. 
The more valuable of the shells are called 
“lanternbacks.”—The Southern Churchman. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Potato Soup 


PaRE THREE medium potatoes and one 
onion. Boil in one quart meat stock until 
soft. Force through a colander. Mboisten 
two tablespoonfuls cornstarch with a little 
milk. Add it, with one and three-fourths 
cups milk, to the soup. Cook until thick 
and season. 


Delmonico Potatoes 


INGREDIENTS. Two cups cold boiled pota- 
toes, one-half cup grated cheese, two hard- 
boiled eggs, two cups white sauce, one- 
half cup buttered crumbs. 

Method.—Arrange the potatoes, cheese 
and eggs in two layers in a greased baking 
dish. Pour the white sauce over them, with 
the buttered bread crumbs on top. Bake 
fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 


MARKS OF A FINE MIND 


“SOME YEARS Aco I read an article about 
the marks of a fine mind, which I have 
treasured. The source from which it was 
gotten I do not know, but the impression 
is still fresh in my memory. 

“Here are the points remembered. They 
are: Humility, curiosity, courage and re- 
sponsibility. Do you possess these virtues? 
If so, you may count on having a high 
rating.” 


SHE ATTENDED REG- 
ULARLY 


“THE MINISTER had observed that the 
most regular attendant at his church was 
a hard-working washerwoman, who, Sun- 
day after Sunday, was always to be found 
in her pew. The minister felt he must 
commend her. 

“Mrs. Brown,’ he said, ‘I notice you at 
church every Sunday. Do you enjoy the 
beautiful music?’ 

“Na, it’s no’ that.’ 

““Perhaps—perhaps you enjoy my ser- 
mons?’ 

“Na, it’s no’ that.’ 

“Well, what is it that brings you here 
every week?’ 

“Well, it’s like this. I work hard a’ 
week, and it’s no’ often I get sic a com- 
fortable sate wi’ sae little tae think aboot.’ ” 
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THE GOOD 


THE LUTHERAN 


SHEPHERD 


Jesus Says and Proves That He Is the Good Shepherd 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 10: 1-16. The Sunday School Lesson for February 14 


THE CURED blind man had been expelled 
from the synagogue by the Pharisees, who 
were supposed to act as shepherds of the 
people. By this act they showed that they 
cared less about the welfare of individuals 
than about the strict observance of the 
letter of the law. They put method above 
reality. It did not win their approval that 
Jesus had cured the man and had min- 
istered to him spiritually; but their dis- 
approval of the cure on the Sabbath 
crowded out all kindly feelings from their 
minds. Jesus could not let this matter rest; 
He used it as a chance to declare His own 
relation to people as their Good Shepherd. 
What He had done for the blind man was 
indeed a proof of His claim to be the Good 


Shepherd. 
The Fold 


There was nothing odd or hard to com- 
prehend in what Jesus said about sheep- 
folds, sheep, and shepherds. Sheep raising 
was so much a part of the life of the peo- 
ple that even those in the city of Jeru- 
salem could understand Him. The sheep- 
fold was necessary for the protection of 
the sheep. It was constructed at a con- 
venient place. It might be built against a 
hillside, or cave, or in the open. It had 
walls, usually of stone and often these 
were topped with thorn brush. It had a 
door. A porter guarded the door. Thieves 
would stealthily get over the door to steal 
sheep. Robbers would daringly break 
through the wall and drive the sheep away. 
The Pharisees either did not or would not 
see the deeper significance of Jesus’ words. 
There is bitter sarcasm in what Jesus said 
to them when He called Himself the door 
of the sheep. Entrance to the fold was 
through Him. Those who knew Him He 
admitted. These Pharisees had set up sys- 
tems of rites and ceremonies, safeguarded 
by regulations of their own making, for 
rightful admission to the synagogue. The 
cured blind man was debarred because 
he had not conformed to their system, 
though Jesus admitted him to the life of 
the saved. Indeed Jesus was the door into 
the fold for the unfortunate man. Jesus 
provides the fold, and is Himself the door 
for all men. Through Him alone is there 


salvation. 
The Shepherd 


Jesus personalized the truth when He 
discussed the character and work of shep- 
herds. The fold was essential to the wel- 
fare of the sheep, but it was the shep- 
herd who directed the sheep in entering 
and leaving the fold. It was his relation 
to the sheep and theirs to him that had 
chief value. Unless the shepherd was 
faithful the best of folks would not be used 
properly. Some shepherds worked for pay, 
others for the good of the sheep. Some 
were careless, others cared. Some were 
bad, others good. Life was given for the 
sheep by a good shepherd; his relation to 
the sheep was that of an owner, not a 
hired man. Under a good shepherd, sheep 
found safe pasture and plenty of water, 


and were watched over while they ate and 


drank. Day by day his eye looked after . 


them; night after night he put them in a 
safe fold. 

Not to let the Pharisee miss His mean- 
ing, Jesus openly declared that He is the 
Good Shepherd. This was a spiritual claim. 
His ministry was for the nourishment of 
souls, as well as the care of bodies. Blind 
eyes were opened, and hungry souls were 
fed and nurtured. His watchfulness was 
constant, and His readiness to give His 
life was not to be doubted. There was fine 
intimacy between Him and those who fol- 
lowed Him. There was a mutual knowing 
—“I know mine own, and mine own know 
me.” Pharisees did not act like owners, 
but like hirelings, serving for the praise 
of men and exercising authority to be 
seen of men. They would not give their 
life to provide the best for the people. They 
were the poorest sort of shepherds. 


The Flock 


It was hard for the Jews, especially the 
Pharisees, to believe that God had concern 
for people in general. They resented the 
generous attitude of Jesus. They pictured 
the flock of God as composed of Jews, often 
of a select group of Jews, the selection 
being made by themselves. All in the flock 
were of special worth; no others were 
desirable or allowed. It was shocking when 
Jesus dared say that others, even Gentiles, 
could be in His flock. He degraded Him- 
self in their opinion when He said it was 
His purpose to bring others into His flock. 
They ridiculed His confidence that any- 
body but Jews would listen to Him. But 
Jesus knew His flock, what requirements 
are met by all who are in His flock. This 
was a novelty in doctrine; such teaching 
had not been heard before; at least the 
Pharisees would not tolerate such teaching. 
This broader notion of Jesus opened the 


THINK OF THESE 


THE FOLLOWER of Christ needs a fold 
where he may be safe; a Christian’s church 
is such a fold for him. 


The Good Shepherd deserves to have 
good sheep; He does His best, and so 


*should they. 


Jesus calls His own by name; it is sad 
when His own forget His voice or fail to 
respond to Him. 


Christ centered, not church centered, the 
Shepherd and not the fold—this is the em- 
phasis for Christians. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 8-14 
M. Our Divine Shepherd. Ps. 23: 1-6. 
T. The Good Shepherd’s ee John 10: 1-10. 
W. Good Pasture. Ezek. 34: 11-1 
Th. False Shepherds. Ezek. 34: 13. 
F. The Law of Sacrifice. John 10: 11-15. 
Sat. The Joy of Finding. Luke 15: 3-10. 
S. The Heavenly Fold. Rev. 7: 9-17. 
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door for all peoples to be received into 
His flock. He knew but one flock—the one 
made up of persons who entered through 
Him, no matter about their classification 
by men. They might be in folds as widely 
separated as Jews and Gentiles and yet 
belong to Him and be counted in His flock. 
He was the shepherd of all alike, whether 
they were Jews or not. Jesus thus took 
away from the Jews the right to claim 
that they were better than others, or that 


to be in favor with God one must be in - 


the Jewish fold. There is something for 
us to think about in this lesson, if we are 
prone to denounce Christians of other de- 
nominations, just because they are not in 
our own denomination. Surely they have 
the same Jesus Christ as Saviour. They 
are in His flock though not in the same 
fold with us. It is not the fold but the 
flock that is the Good Shepherd’s deepest 
concern. He emphasized knowing His 
sheep, not the fold. It is the sheep that 
know His voice and follow Him, and thus 
are in His flock. 


WHOM WE TEACH 


TEACHERS deal with persons. They teach 
people. It is the effect on the individual 
that concerns them. This is not theo- 
retical; it is the most practical fact about 
teaching. But why so much concern about 
the persons taught? Is it not correct to 
say that the content of the teaching—what 
we teach—is after all the test of good 
teachers? 

Many years ago we had a teacher who 
would not qualify today either from the 
standpoint of what he taught or of how 
he taught; but he certainly did teach his 
boys. His heart was in what he did for 
them. He gave us the impression that he 
lived up to all that he told us. We believed 
he was a good Christian man who wanted 
to help us live as we should live. We pay 
tribute to his memory because he taught 
as though he were interested in us. 

It is the pupils in the class who make 
the class and the school possible. All that 
is done is because of them, not to display 
the teachers’ knowledge or their skill as 
teachers. The reward of teaching is not in 
a record of having covered so many pages 
of textual material, or of having so many 
pupils pass a test and be promoted with 
honor, or in having a perfect attendance 
for a year, but in knowing that some 
pupils, maybe all of them, got a good 
start in Christian life, or a surer tread on 
its pathway, because of their teacher. 

We teach persons who are to set up their 
own homes and rear their own children 
and take their place in the community and 
the church. Maybe those whom we teach 
are yet children, maybe they are youth, 
maybe they are adults—no matter; our 
teaching them as persons looks toward 
their development in strength and courage 
to live as Christians are expected to live. 

Maybe we teach persons who will be- 
come teachers. Some of us who are teach- 
ing wish that we could be sure that our 
influence on our pupils will be as helpful 
as is the abiding influence on us of some 
teacher we had some years ago. These 
future teachers—may they remember us as 
teachers who taught them with deep con- 
cern. for their. Christian development. 
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The Young People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


BEST WAYS OF USING 
THE BIBLE 


II Trmortuy 3: 16, 17 


WE weERE taught in confirmation class 
that “the Bible is the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice.” To understand this 
clearly we must give a wide meaning to 
the word “rule.” The Bible is not a book 
of rules. It is a book of principles. Love 
sums up all the Bible principles into one. 
Love is the keeping of the law. Every 
verse must be interpreted in the light of 
this principle. 

The Bible is not a catalogue of things to 
believe and things to do. The Bible is a 
revelation of love, an appeal for love to 
God and man, an invitation to accept the 
salvation secured for man by God’s love. 
It is not enough to find a proof text in the 
Bible to support a theory or to justify an 
act. Every text must be interpreted as a 
part of the whole story of God’s grace. It 
is the principles of the Bible that are in- 


fallible. 
Study the Bible 


The Bible is an inexhaustible textbook 
for the student. It never goes out of date, 
like the textbooks in our secular schools. 
You may study this book for a lifetime and 
find new light every day. The best edition 
for study is The American Revised Ver- 
sion, with marginal references and read- 
ings. A good concordance and a good dic- 
tionary of the English language are neces- 
sary aids. The King James Version and as 
many modern language versions as pos- 
sible should also be at hand for comparison. 
Moffatt’s translation is one of the best 
modern versions. A commentary should 
be added to the equipment. “The New 
Testament Commentary,” edited by Dr. 
H. C. Alleman and recently published by 
the United Lutheran Publication House, is 
just the commentary for the Bible stu- 
dent’s purpose. An introduction to each 
book, such as is found in a commentary, 
should be available. A Bible history and 
a geography may be added. Finally, a 
notebook or an interleaved Bible should 
be used for outlining and recording help- 
ful and interesting discoveries. Therein 
one’s own thoughts are recorded and one’s 
own appreciations put in writing. 


Rules for Study 


In “Methods of Bible Study,’ W. H. 
Griffith Thomas suggests the following: 

1. Do I understand the meaning of the 
words and phrases of the passage? (Never 
hesitate to confess the need of a dictionary. 
Instances of words needing definition are 
“to wit,” “ark,” “prevent,” “flags.’’) 

2. What persons and places are men- 
tioned? Do these occur elsewhere in 
Scripture? 

3. Are there any allusions to Eastern 
manners and customs that need light? 
(Remember the Bible is an Oriental book.) 

4. What marginal references need atten- 
tion? (Scripture interprets Scripture!) 

5. Is there any special doctrinal teaching 


on such subjects as God, Christ, the Spirit, 
sin, grace, holiness, eternity? 

6. In reading either Testament, what is 
there that comes to mind from the other 
Testament? 

7. Is there anything typical or prophetic? 

These are simple, common sense rules. 
How many of us use any rules of study? 
Perhaps that is the reason the Bible is so 
neglected by so many Christians. 


Read the Bible 


Arnold Bennett said, “Thoughtfully to 
read is to study.” True! But there is a 
sense in which even thoughtful reading is 
different from that which we mean by 
Bible study. One may study the Bible in 
order to acquire knowledge. This is good. 
One may also read the Bible to attain spir- 
itual power. This is better. This reading 
will not be a careless, planless reading. It 
will be thoughtful and prayerful reading. 
There will be a great eagerness to find 
power for Christian living. 

How often has the thoughtful Christian 
wished that he might come to the Bible as 
a new book! The foreign missionary can 
describe what the Bible means to the new- 
made convert. Our familiarity with the 
Bible, the conceit that most of us have as 
to our knowledge of the Bible, our absorb- 
ing interest in secular things, all these dull 
the keen delight we ought to have in read- 
ing the Bible. Let us read the Bible as a 
love-message from our heavenly Father, 
the record of the way of our eternal sal- 


vation! 
Reading Rules 

A pamphlet, “Suggestions to Beginners 
About How to Study,” by Dr. Wilbert W. 
White of Biblical Seminary, New York 
City, carries the following: 

Read thoughtfully. 

Read repeatedly. Return often to the 
beginning. 

Read telescopically. In the light of the 
whole. 

Read aloud interpretatively. 

Read patiently. 

Read selectively, rapidly. Scan for lead- 
ing ideas and outstanding features. 

Read prayerfully, humbly, openmindedly. 

Read imaginatively, visualizingly, repro- 
ducingly. 

Read reflectively, unhurriedly, medita- 
tively. 

Read purposefully in the light of the 
aim of the writer and for practical ends. 

Read judicially. “It is as hard to reason 
accurately as to observe accurately.” 

Read acquisitively, recollectively, with 
desire to get and to keep. Record results. 

Dr. White has used some “jaw-breakers” 
in trying to guide the Bible reader. But 
the words are all easily understood. After 
all, the way to read, is to read! Let us 
réad our Bibles! 


A Devotional Book 
The Bible is a “Means of Grace.” God 
comes to us and blesses us through its 
pages. Certainly our program of devotion 
should center in it. The Daily Quiet Hour 


has been a blessing in countless lives. 
“Light for Today,” the devotional pamphlet 
that should be in every Lutheran home, is 
Bible centered. For the devotional use of 
the Bible, the following suggestions are 
offered: 

1. Pray before, during and after reading. 

2. Read personally, seeking a message 
for yourself. 

3. Ask yourself whether the passage is 
a promise, a warning, an invitation to an 
experience or a call to service. 

4, When you have decided what the pas- 
sage says to you, pray that it may become 
effective in you. 

5. Surrender to it and allow God to work 
it out in you. 

6. Remember the God of love back of the 
passage and read thankfully. God has 
spoken to you through the Word. 

These are a few of many suggestions for 
the devotional use of the Bible. 


The Bible on the Bible 


The Bible is full of figures of speech. It 
would be helpful to notice some of the 
figures by which the Bible describes itself. 

The Bible is “the mirror to reveal 
(James 1), the water to cleanse (Ephe- 
sians 5), the milk to nourish (I Peter 2), 
the strong meat to strengthen (Hebrews 5), 
the honey to delight (Psalm 119), the fire 
to warm (Jeremiah 23), the sword to fight 
(Ephesians 6), the seed to grow (Mat- 
thew 13), the lamp to guide (Psalm 119), 
the statute book to legislate (Psalm 119), 
and the gold to treasure in time and for 
eternity (Psalm 19).” 


Behave the Bible 


From Korea comes the phrase, “Read 
the Bible and behave it.” Paul speaks of 
“living epistles.’ We must never be sat- 
isfied with a head knowledge of the Bible. 
If the Bible is to mean anything to us, it 
must work out into our hands, our feet, 
our lips, our whole lives. 

The Bible thas been put to many uses. 
For some it is a handy place to keep clip- 
pings from the newspapers. For others it 
is a record book for the family tree. Some- 
times long lost money will be found hiding 
between the leaves of a Bible. Sometimes 
the Bible itself, in ornate binding, serves 
as a sign of family respectability on the 
table in the parlor. However else the Bible 
is used, it must be used as a guide and 
inspiration for daily Christian living, or 
has been a failure in our experience. 
Changed lives are the best proof of the in- 
spiration of the Bible. Would our friends 
and neighbors discover the assurance of 
Bible inspiration in us? 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 14. 
Choose some passages to read and show 
how some of the suggestions given above 
will help in understanding them. If pos- 
sible have on display some of the refer- 
ence books mentioned in the third para- 
graph. Also a copy of “Light for Today.” 
The next topic will be “Using My Bible in 
Solving Personal Problems.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Old Testament: An 
Appreciation 


By the Rev. Paul I. Morentz. Foreword 
by Ernst P. Pfatteicher, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Introduction by Prof. Henry S. Gehman of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Pages 91. 
Published by the author, Room 804, Muh- 
lenberg Building, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, 60 cents. 


Modern negative critics have produced 
many books which might well bear the 
title, “The Old Testament: A Deprecia- 
tion.” But here is a little book of six chap- 
ters, comprising a scholarly study of the 
Old Testament, which is just what its name 
implies, an appreciation. The contents of 
this volume were delivered in the form of 
lectures, at the Pastors’ Conference of the 
Lutheran Summer School at Paradise Falls, 
in 1936. Some of the chapter titles are: 
“Basic Christian Teachings in the Old 
Testament”; “The Old Testament as 
Preaching Material”; “From the Old Testa- 
ment to Christ”; and “From Christ to the 
Old Testament.” 

The author is a convert from Judaism. 
In his youth he read the Old Testament, 
as he says, “with a veil upon his heart, so 
far as Christ was concerned.” Now he 
finds the Old Testament replete with ref- 
erences to Christ. 

We have read these lectures with inter- 
est and profit, and heartily recommend the 
book to both pastors and laymen as a 
valuable aid to a better appreciation and 
understanding of the Old Testament. The 
work will be found especially helpful to 
pastors who wish to preach on Old Testa- 
ment texts. H. B. ReEep. 


We Would Know Jesus 


By Prof. John A. Scott, Northwestern 
University. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


This book presents “four lectures given 
on the John C. Shaffer Foundation at 
Northwestern University for promotion of 
the appreciation of the life, character, 
teachings, and influence of Jesus.” 

The purpose of the founder is abundantly 
realized in these lectures. No one can read 
this book without gaining a more intel- 
ligent appreciation of the meaning of 
Christ for the world. Here is a layman, a 
recognized classical scholar, who approaches 
the life of Christ from four different sides, 
and from each and all of them presents 
material old and new that challenges 
thought and confirms faith. 

In reading the first lecture, both the 
average reader and the trained theologian 
will be surprised by the amount and char- 
acter of the “Knowledge of Jesus from 
Non-biblical Sources” that we have. Then 
follows an enlightening account of the 
“Preservation of the Gospels.” In the 
third lecture he presents “Luke, the Greek 
Physician.” This is a masterpiece. Prob- 
ably some will think that he at times 
claims more than the facts justify. But 
he makes a clear case for the authenticity 


of Luke and vindicates convincingly his 
accuracy as a historian. Professor Scott is 
convinced that Luke as a historian stands 
second only to Thucydides, if indeed he 
stands second. The so-called “errors of 
Luke” of two generations ago simply do 
not exist. The fourth and closing lecture 
is entitled “Socrates and Jesus.” The great 
Greek, the “father of philosophers,” had a 
glimpse of something higher and better 
which he could not attain. In a sense his 
unsatisfied moral and spiritual yearning 
pointed toward Christ. Frequently the two 
master teachers seemed to have the same 
thoughts. But the Nazarene transcended 
the Athenian so far that the only adequate 
explanation is that the one was human and 
the other was divine. 

This is but one more of the many books 
that are appearing now that give evidence 
of a growing interest in things moral and 
spiritual. Its peculiar merit is that it so 
clearly asserts the inadequacy of the 
natural and insists on the necessity of the 
supernatural in interpreting life. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER. 


The Church as Teacher 


By John Murdock MacInnis. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 1936. Pages 
168. Price, 75 cents. 


This little book endeavors to set forth in 
very brief compass the real meaning of 
Christian education as an essential activity 
of the church. In four short chapters it 
presents the philosophy underlying the 
church’s educational mission, and then, in 
the six remaining chapters, it discusses the 
practical aspects of the church’s educa- 
tional work—the educational opportunities 
of church officers, the program and work 
of church schools, leadership training, and 
other such matters. It is well written, in- 
teresting, informing, thought-provoking, 
and challenging. It has been prepared par- 
ticularly for leaders in the Presbyterian 
Church, and uses Presbyterian situations 
and terms; but it may be read with no lit- 
tle profit by leaders in other communions. 
It is an excellent little book. 

Pau. J. Hon. 


The Second Book of Story Talks 
By Simon E. Cozad. Round Table Press, 


“New York. 1936. Pages 205. Price, $1.50. 


This second volume of story talks con- 
tains sixty-two very fascinating five-min- 
ute addresses to boys and girls. Some are 
based on episodes from the lives of great 
men; some are built on interesting things 
in nature; some are centered in fairy tales, 
common sayings, life experiences, and the 
like. One-half of the talks are for special 
days of the year. All the talks have real 
life value, and some have genuine spiritual 
worth. The stories are well told; their ap- 
plication to child life is good; the language 
is, generally speaking, on the child’s level. 
They fit the thought of those for whom 
they were written. Paut J. Hon. 
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Daily Devotions for 
Lent, 1937 


THE WAY OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


By JOHN HENRY HARMS 

A handy little manual that provides a 
brief devotional study for each day of the 
Lenten season from Ash Wednesday to 
Easter. 

Each daily devotion includes an indicated 
Scripture lesson of which one verse is 
printed and to which the meditation is re- 
lated, concluding with a sentence prayer. 

Size, 314 x 5% inches, 40 pages, with self- 
cover. 
Price, $2.00 a hundred, prepaid. 


Services for Good Friday, 
Holy Week and Easter 
BEFORE THE CROSS 


Prepared by 
PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 
Black Card Cover, with title and design 
in silver. 
Price, 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 
$10.00 a hundred. 


A THREE-HOUR DEVOTION 
FOR GOOD FRIDAY 


Prepared by 

THE COMMON SERVICE BOOK 
COMMITTEE 
Self Cover. 

Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; $7.00 
a hundred. 

Both of these services provide a complete 
form of worship for the three-hour Good 
Friday service, if supplemented by brief 
addresses on the Seven Words from the 
Cross. They contain all the material neces- 
sary for participation on the part of the 
congregation, no other service aids being 
required. Full rubrics are incorporated in 
each, making possible a service free from 
any distracting announcements. 


A Service for Good Friday 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


Arranged by REV. GEORGE DORN 
A three-hour service prepared for use on 
Good Friday, during the traditional hours 
when our Lord hung upon the cross. The 
service allows for short, meditative ad- 
dresses. The hymns are selected from the 
Common Service Book. The service is di- 
vided into seven parts, each with service 
complete. Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a 

dozen; $10.00 a hundred; delivery extra. 


A Service for Holy Week 
THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 


Compiled by REV. WM. HOPPE, D.D. 

A complete Service Book for Holy Week 
containing seven devotions with all lessons, 
hymns and psalms, etc. Passion History, as 
found in the Common Service Book, sub- 
divided, appropriate hymns from the Com- 
mon Service Book being inserted. Music 
provided for the services, with special music 
for Prophetic Verses. Attractively bound in 
appropriate Lenten covers. Only 25 cents 
a copy; $2.50 a dozen, postpaid. 


New Easter Service for the 
Sunday Schools 


THE RESURRECTION 


By WILLIAM BENBOW 

A dignified, truly Lutheran Easter service 
for the Sunday schools, prepared by Mr. 
Benbow, for many years organist in two of 
our large Lutheran churches. The program 
is complete, with service, Scripture reading, 
hymns, prayer, recitations, dialogue, and a 
suggestion of a Resurrection Message by the 
pastor. Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a 
dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


SELF-EXAMINATION FOR 
UNION 


Dresden, N. D., 
January 15, 1937. 
Dear Editor: 

In “Across THE Desk” of the January 7 
edition of Tue LuTHERAN, commenting upon 
the official statement of the Commission on 
Relationships to other Lutheran bodies, 
you suggest that negotiations should be 
sidetracked, unless a real desire for closer 
fellowship moves the brethren of the other 
group. Undoubtedly you are right in 
stating that the United Lutheran Church 
thas neither time nor resources for futile 
conferences, 

But shall we leave it at that, believing 
that we can truthfully blame the continua- 
tion of division among Lutherans upon 
the others? What are the things that make 
fellowship with us undesirable for the 
others? What is unattractive in the wooing 
bridegroom? The cause of Lutheran soli- 
darity is worthy of our every effort, and 
much can be done by us in a preliminary 
-way that must eventually lead to fellow- 
ship of conservative Lutheranism. Let us 
of the United Lutheran Church, who have 
made the first overture, also be the last to 
give up our efforts. Let us set ourselves 
to the task of examining ourselves, pur- 
posing to remove every obstacle that may 
be a stumbling block unto others; let us 
in conference study the differences or 
problems in the light of God’s Word and 
our basic confessions prayerfully. Such a 
study will be most profitable and, though 
it may not bring immediate results, it will 
ultimately help the cause of closer fellow- 
ship among the Lutherans. 

The report of the committee seemed to 
indicate that there was very little prospect 
of achieving anything. But what is im- 
possible with men, is possible with God. 
In His time He will remove those obsta- 
cles that stand in the way today, if we will 
continue in prayer and abide in His Word. 
Sometimes that which we consider pharisaic 
pride is fidelity to the Word and vice 
versa. God can right that. 

Yours truly, 
E. G. Goos. 


THE ROYAL PLEDGE 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In THE January 14 issue of THe LUTHERAN 
you had an article on “Church and State in 
Great Britain.” It contained interesting in- 
formation. I wonder whether you are ac- 
quainted also with the oath that a British 
sovereign is expected to take before Par- 
liament at the opening of the first ses- 
sion of his reign? King George VI took 
the same oath that his father, George V, 
took. But it is not the same oath that his 
grand sire, Edward VII, took. The original 
oath was swept away in 1910 after King 
Edward’s coronation, when some Roman 
Catholic members of Parliament sought a 
change in the wording of the oath. The 
following is the original oath which Ed- 
ward VII used on February 14, 1901, and 
to which he gave his signature: 

“I do solemnly and sincerely, in the 


presence of God, profess, testify and de- 
clare that I do believe that in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper there is not any 
Transubstantiation of the Elements of 
Bread and Wine into the Body and Blood 
of Christ, at or after the consecration 
thereof by any person whatsoever, and 
that the Invocation or Adoration of the 
Virgin Mary or any other Saint, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used 
in the Church of Rome, are superstitious 
and idolatrous. And I do solemnly declare, 
that I do make this declaration and every 
part thereof in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words read unto me, as they 
are commonly understood by English Prot- 
estants, without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatsoever, and 
without any dispensation already granted 
me for this purpose by the Pope, or any 
other authority or person whatsoever, or 
without thinking that I am or can be ac- 
quitted before God or man, or absolved of 
this declaration or any part thereof, al- 
though the Pope or any other person or 
persons or power whatsoever shall dispense 
with or annul the same or declare that it 
was null and void from the beginning.” 

Roman Catholic members of the House 
of Commons and a small band of the 
House of Lords united in protest of the 
King’s oath. Lord Herries was delegated 
to see His Majesty about it. After that, we 
hear of Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, 
introducing a bill into the House of Com- 
mons in 1910, to do away with the Dec- 
laration Oath and substitute another. Here 
is the other one, taken by George V and 
by the present ruling Sovereign: 

“I, George, do solemnly and sincerely, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify and 
declare that I am a faithful Protestant, and 
I will, according to the true intent of the 
enactments which secure the Protestant 
succession to the Throne of my Realm, 
uphold and maintain the said enactments 
to the best of my powers according to law.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Dan B. Bravin. 


FOUNDERS REMEMBERED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Yes, I mean the “dear,” because having 
retired from active service and being af- 
flicted with illness, you are practically the 
only link between myself and my beloved 
Lutheran Church. What a relief to turn 
from the depressing world news of the 
daily paper to your pages, each one a mes- 
senger of that Kingdom of God which is 
the true reality and fills the heart with 
new hope and new joy. Yes, when I read 
the various articles and reports from con- 
gregations all over the land, from our mis- 
sions and our institutions of learning, I am 
convinced that the Kingdom of God, not- 
withstanding its enemies so numerous in 
our day, will win the victory. In this be- 
lief I was also greatly strengthened by an 
event which took place in our city three 
months ago, namely, the centennial of Zion 
Lutheran Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

What a faith, what a courage, what de- 
votion these early settlers must have had 
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who, in the midst of a wilderness, gath- 
ered for divine worship and built their 
own church! But by and by the congre- 
gation grew both in numbers and in spir- 
itual life. After thirty years it founded a 
mission in Pittsford, and a few years later 
in the northern part of the city St. John’s 
Church. 


The “Golden Era” of Zion Church was 
reached under Pastor A. Richter, 1881- 
1891, to whom is also due the founding 
of Wagner College, now located on Staten 
Island, N. Y. But after these prosperous 
years great difficulties arose under Pastor 
Richter’s successor. The congregation was 
split, and old Zion was threatened in its 
very existence. But the Lord thought 
otherwise, for He prompted the congrega- 
tion to call the present pastor, E. Heyd, 
D.D., then pastor of the large Lutheran 
congregation in Lyons, N. Y. It was only 
upon the earnest entreaty of Pastor Richter 
that Dr. Heyd accepted the call; it was a 
great sacrifice but was amply rewarded by 
the success of his labors. Under him Zion 
Church has been restored to its former 
glory and, when Wagner in 1930 conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
it could not have found a worthier man. 
I shall not dwell upon the celebration of 
the centennial which consisted mainly of 
divine services and of a banquet held a 
few days later, but I would be an ingrate 
if I would not mention the excellent ser- 
mon preached by Dr. A. Steimle of New 
York nor the witty remarks of Dr. Krum- 
wiede, the speaker at the banquet. I shall, 
however, conclude with a quotation of his 
booklet on the history of Zion: “A great 
past, a promising future. The seed, sown 
in sacrifice'a century ago, has borne a rich 
harvest... . We of today, children of the 
past, pioneers of the future, rededicate 
ourselves to the service of Christ, that His 
Kingdom may come, and His will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven.” W. L. 


A CONFIRMATION CLASS 
SPONSOR 


A SUGGESTION was made by C. W. Leslie 
of Trinity Church, Convoy, Ohio, which 
will help to counteract the post-confirma- 
tion losses. Have the catechetical class 
select with the approval of the council 
some member of the church who is out- 
standing in Christian example to serve as 
a sponsor for the class. This sponsorship 
is to begin during the year or years pre- 
ceding confirmation. The one selected to 
meet with the class a few times during the 
year to become acquainted and to share 
with the pastor in their training for church 
membership. The sponsor to keep in touch 
with the members of the class for at least 
five years after their confirmation to en- 
courage and to guide them in effective 
Christian living and active church mem- 
bership. The congregation at Convoy, Ohio, 
has adopted this suggestion and placed it 
in the by-laws of their Constitution. 

T. P. LAUGHNER. 


Dake TO BE true, nothing can need a lie, 
A fault which needs it most grows two 
thereby.—George Herbert, 1593-1632. 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
MICHIGAN 
By the Rev. Paul W. Schrope 


IN HIS inaugural address on January 20 
the President of the United States said: 
“We have begun to bring private auto- 
cratic powers into their proper subordina- 
tion to the public’s government.” He 
pledged the administration to continue that 
policy. But he recognized that “to hold to 
progress today, however, is more difficult. 
Dulled conscience, irresponsibility and 
ruthless self-interest already reappear. 
Such symptoms of prosperity may become 
portents of disaster! Prosperity already 
tests the persistence of our progressive 
purpose.” 

General Motors Strike 


Undoubtedly the strike which has par- 
alyzed production in the General Motors 
Corporation comes under this classifica- 
tion. As President Roosevelt began his 
second term of office more than 125,000 
employees of the company were idle and 
the incomes of several hundred thousand 
other workers in allied industries were 
imperiled. Through the efforts of Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy of Michigan a tem- 
porary truce was agreed upon in the early 
morning hours of January 15. Homer Mar- 
tin, president of the United Automobile 
Workers, represented the union which or- 
dered the strike, while William S. Knudsen, 
executive vice-president, spoke for the 
corporation. Incidentally, Mr. Knudsen is 
a member “of the Missouri Synod Lutheran 
Church in Detroit and Mr. Martin is a for- 
mer Baptist minister. Before negotiations 
for a permanent agreement could get un- 
der way following the truce, the union 
charged a breach of the peace treaty. 

In the controversy truth is not imme- 
diately apparent to the impartial observer. 
It is quite evident, however, that John L. 
Lewis, chairman of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, is making his bid for 
power. He is demanding, among other 
lesser things, that the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization be recognized as the 
sole bargaining agency of the workers. 
Company officials have expressed a will- 
ingness to negotiate with the union as the 
representative of its own members. Un- 
der the Wagner Act the union must prove 
that its members are in the majority be- 
fore it can become the sole bargaining 
agency for all employees of General Motors. 
Meanwhile, the company has demanded 
the withdrawal of sit-down strikers who 
have held their plants illegally in several 
cities, and Governor Murphy has called 
out the National Guard to protect the pub- 
lic interests in Flint, where violence has 
flared. 

Coming at this time, the strike has 
checked industrial recovery. If Lewis 
seeks public approval, he has used poor 
strategy in selecting the winter months. 
With employment gaining, the action of the 
union has thrown thousands of families on 
relief. Both sides in the controversy have 
their grievances, but it is hoped they will 
view them reasonably and come to a per- 
manent agreement as quickly as possible. 


Traffic Toll 


Automobiles are the primary cause of 
another dark cloud» which mars the new 
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year in Michigan and especially Detroit— 
the ever increasing traffic toll of life and 
health. In the first twenty days of this 
month thirty persons were killed in auto- 
mobile accidents on the streets of the city 
as compared with thirteen in the same 
period last year, an increase of 130 per 
cent. 744 persons were injured and 1,539 
other accidents were reported. The record 
of injuries and fatalities is alarming. In 
1936 there were 357 people killed and 14,997 
injured as compared with 301 killed and 
13,505 injured in 1935. Accident deaths are 
becoming so frequent they no longer have 
front page news value. Press, radio, church 
and police appeals helped to cut the New 
Year’s Eve toll as the courts showed no 
mercy to drunk and reckless drivers. But 
the harvest of death will continue until 
drivers realize their own personal respon- 
sibility. Negligent homicide is still a 
transgression of the fifth commandment. 


Primitive Cult 


Modern society, troubled with its prob- 
lems of the machine age, was shocked by 
the recent investigation of a cult of human 
sacrifice in Detroit. A negro wife and 
daughter complained to the police that 
Verlen Ali intended to offer them as 
human sacrifices before a large gathering 
of members of his church. Mrs. Ali claimed 
her husband was a member of the negro 
“cult of Islam” in which members adopt 
names of Moslem origin, Ali had promised 
a human sacrifice to atone for his sins, 
but police arrested him before the prim- 
itive rites could be carried out. The cult 
was first brought to light in Detroit in 
1932 when a negro man was found stabbed 
to death on a crude altar. It is great pub- 
licity for a “Christian nation.” 


Church Extension 


In our own churches the Michigan Synod 
is looking to the future and to full co- 
operation with the United Lutheran Church 
in its church extension campaign of 1938. 
The Rev. H. E. Schildroth, president of 
the synod, addressed an individual appeal 
to each congregation in Michigan with the 
request that it be read at a public service 
or the annual congregational meeting. Ex- 
pressing appreciation for their assistance 
in the work of the church at large, he 
solicited their earnest prayers and gifts 
of love for the progress of this work dur- 
ing the present year. “As each congrega- 
tion through her members does her full 
part, so the whole work of the church can 
be accomplished,” he stated. The pres- 
ident then summarized the foreign and 


*~home mission work of the church and ap- 


pealed to the congregations to meet their 
apportioned benevolence in full in 1937. 


Here and There 


Carroll J. Rockey, D.D., recently in- 
stalled pastor of Hope Lutheran Church 
in Detroit, has attacked the financial prob- 
lems of the congregation with success. But 
more important, he has ministered to the 
spiritual needs of the members, employing 
“direct-by-mail publicity cards” listing 
sermons and texts a month in advance. 
The cards have resulted in increased at- 
tendance. Hope Church is the largest in 
the synod and is listed as having a com- 
muning membership of 601. 
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At the January rally of the Detroit Dis- 
trict Luther League in Hope Church on 
January 17, Dr. Rockey spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Christian Hope.” He was also 
scheduled to speak during the “Lutheran 
Gospel Hour” over radio station CRCW, 
Windsor, on January 24 and at the Lu- 
theran Women’s League luncheon in Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church, Detroit, on Jan- 
uary 27. 


In Saginaw the Rev. H. C. Castor, pas- 
tor of Resurrection Church, a mission con- 
gregation, has been honored by election 
to the presidency of the Saginaw Minis- 
terial Association. 


As a result of recent elections in Detroit, 
the Rev. F. P. Madsen, pastor of Luther 
Memorial Church, is president of the 
United Lutheran Pastors’ Association; the 
Rev. Paul W. Schrope of ‘Resurrection, 
vice-president; and Carroll J. Rockey, 
D.D., of Hope, secretary-treasurer. In the 
Intersynodical Lutheran Pastors’ Associa- 
tion, composed largely of American Lu- 
theran and United Lutheran pastors, the 
Rev. W. E. Arnholt, retired, is vice-pres- 
ident, and the Rev. Vernon E. Kotter of 
Olivet is secretary-treasurer. 


Special Christmas and New Year serv- 
ices were held by most of the churches in 
the synod. Some of them departed from 
established custom. Messiuh Church, Con- 
stantine, the Rev. A. L. Angersbach pas- 
tor, had two services on Christmas Eve. 
At 7.30 P. M: the members of the church 
school took part in the Children’s Service. 
This was followed at 10.45 P. M. by the 
Candlelight Service. In the interim be- 
tween the services the members of the 
congregation were invited to the pastor’s 
home for a Christmas visit. In the Church 
of the Redeemer, Lansing, the Rev. A. C. 
Larsen pastor, the annual Sunday school 
Christmas program was presented on De- 
cember 23, and the Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion was administered at the 
Christmas morning service. 


Again departing from the traditional, 
Resurrection Church, Saginaw, the Rev. 
H. C. Castor pastor, held its New Year’s 
Eve service at 8.00 P. M. in an effort to 
appeal to more individuals. In Hope 
Church, Detroit, the Rev. Dr. C. J. Rockey 
held services on the first day of the new 
year at 10.00 A. M. 


Churches have advanced into the un- 
known possibilities of the new year, but as 
the days of 1937 slip behind us into the 
irretrievable past we are reminded again 
of the frightful toll of death and injury as 
a result of automobile accidents, especially 
in Detroit. Someone has commented upon 
the fact that only a few have been killed 
going either to or from church services. 
The apparent indication is either that God 
in His godness protects His worshipers, or 
else these worshipers are a meager minority 
in Sunday traffic. In a true and false ex- 
amination we should mark both “true.” 


The Rev. Arthur E. Yeagy, licentiate of 
the Synod of West Pennsylvania, has been 
called by the council of Zion Church, Sun- 
bury, Pa., as an assistant to the pastor, Dr. 
Charles B. Foelsch, and assumed his duties 
about the middle of January. 
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NUGGETS FROM THE 
GOLDEN GATE 


By W.E. Crouser, D.D. 


Ir “THE PREACHER” was correct when he 
said, “There is nothing new under the sun,” 
then either California is not under the sun, 
or it is quite the usual thing for a State 
Legislature to assume the prerogatives of 
sovereignty and issue pardons to men 
serving life sentences in penal institutions. 
As we write this a bill is being prepared 
which, if passed by the Legislature, will 
issue in a pardon for Thomas Mooney, 
whose case has attracted international at- 
tention and has been reviewed by three 
or more Presidents of the United States. 
Every Governor of California since that 
fateful day more than thirty years ago 
has been solicited and urged to act, but 
without success. There has always been 
a large element of doubt as to the guilt 
of Mooney, and this doubt has grown into 
a well-defined judgment that his convic- 
tion was based largely upon perjured tes- 


timony. The citizens of this country will : 


watch with interest the actions of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. 

For the first time in seventy-seven days, 
shipowners and longshoremen began to 
talk in terms of peace. This maritime 
strike that has paralyzed commerce in this 
area for more than two months is becom- 
ing critical. No one as yet has been denied 
the necessities of life, but a crisis is rapidly 
approaching. Tolerance is a virtue up to 
a certain point. When non-resistance spells 
starvation the animal in us assumes the 
ascendancy. 


Christmas in Our Churches 


Mountains covered with a_ beautiful 
blanket of snow, and breezes that were 
not exactly balmy sweeping down from 
them, characterized the Christmas holidays 
in this section. “Old Probabilities” prom- 
ised us a snowstorm, but he couldn’t de- 
liver the goods. The best he could do was 
to send the temperature down to twenty- 
one degrees, which wasn’t so bad for one 
out of practice. As a substitute for fuel 
the people of San Francisco spent nearly 
$297,000 for liquor during the cold spell, 
but the bibulous holiday season in Los 
Angeles, as the temperature ran down, ran 
the price paid for liquor up to the high 
mark of more than $435,000, all of which 
definitely fixes forever the superiority of 
the horse over man, for you cannot make 
a horse drink. 

The weather and the temptations of the 
flesh apparently had no injurious effects 
upon the Christmas services in our 
churches. Reports are worth broadcasting, 
although they may be a little tardy. The 
sustaining note in most of the Christmas 
sermons was “the Christmas spirit through- 
out the year,” so this letter carries the 
Christmas story into the Epiphany Season. 


The First Church of Sacramento the 
Sunday before Christmas presented a pro- 
gram of special music consisting of Adams’ 
“O Holy Night” and Hughes’ “All Glory 
Evermore” with a violin solo, “O Sanc- 
tissima,” by one of the juniors in the 
church school. An original pageant, 
“Christmas at Wittenberg Parsonage,” was 
written and presented by the wife of the 
pastor, Mrs. C. F. Crouser, in the evening. 
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The church school orchestra of seventeen 
pieces furnished the music. At the request 
of the Lutheran Relief Society of Sacra- 
mento, an Inner Mission Project of all the 
Lutheran churches of the city, Mrs. 
Crouser has since presented the pageant 
again and won high commendation from 
all who witnessed it. 

A midnight service was held Christmas 
Eve, when the old carols were sung and 
the pastor preached on “Midnight, and All 
Is Well.” Afterwards the Luther Leaguers 
sang carols for the shut-ins and friends of 
the congregation. 


St. John’s, Sacramento. Christmas Day 
at eleven o’clock in the morning witnessed 
a large audience of worshipers, when the 
pastor, the Rev. Henry W. Opperman, 
preached on “The Fact of Christmas.” The 
anthem, “O Holy Night” (Adams-Gaines), 
was sung by a choir of thirty voices. The 
pastor’s wife was one of the soloists. A 
second anthem, “The Earth Lay Wrapt” 
(L. T. Sheldon), was sung in conclusion. 
The church school’s program was presented 
in the evening of the preceding Sunday, 
with a capacity attendance. 


St. Mark’s, San Francisco. A midnight 
service was held Christmas Eve, at which 
the pastor, Dr. James J. Raun, preached 
on “The Rising Star.” The choruses con- 
sisted of “And the Glory of the Lord” 
(Handel); “Lo, I Reveal Unto Thee” 
(Gallus); and “There Were Shepherds” 
(Halter). On Christmas morning at 9.45 
o'clock a German service was held at 
which the pastor preached. At eleven 
o'clock an English service was held, at 
which the pastor preached on “The World 
Christ.” The special music included an 
anthem, “Glory to God” (Handel). On the 
preceding Sunday evening the church 
school presented a pageant, “The Christ- 
mas Story in Scripture and Song,” under 
the direction of the parish worker, Jeanette 
Larson. The music was furnished by a 
children’s choir of seventeen voices. White 
gifts were made for the poor. 


The First Church, San Francisco. Since 
its beginning fifty years ago, the congre- 
gation has continuously presented a pop- 
ular and helpful program at eleven o’clock 
Christmas morning. This year the serv- 
ices, at which the pastor, Dr. John R. 
Broyer, preached, were quite well at- 
tended and the offering was very generous. 


Grace, Richmond. The Rev. Orval 
Awerkamp writes very enthusiastically of 
the midnight candlelight service, when a 
choir of twenty-three voices presented the 
cantata, “Light Eternal.” The attendance 
was exceptionally good and the spirit of 
Christmas pervaded the service. 


St. Michael’s, Berkeley. A Matin Serv- 
ice was held Christmas morning at six 
o'clock that taxed the seating capacity of 
the church. The special music consisted 
of the Venite Exultemus by the congrega- 
tion; Te Deum and The Benedicamus by 
the choir; and an anthem, “The Holy 
Mother Sings” (McKinney); and a solo, 
“O Holy Night” (Adams). 

The pastor, Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, 
preached on “Why the Angels Sang.” On 
the following Sunday afternoon the church 
school presented a pageant, “What Child Is 
This?” under the direction of the pastor’s 
wife. Again the church was taxed to its 
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capacity and the consensus of opinion was 
that it was one of the best in the history 
of the church. Dr. and Mrs. Trabert were 
presented with a well-filled purse. 


St. John’s, Oakland. The chancel was 
very effectively decorated by the ladies for 
the Christmas service, which was held at 
10.45 o’clock Christmas morning. Mrs. E. 
Wrobek, an opera singer of note in Cali- 
fornia, is a daughter of one of the mem- 
bers of St. John’s, and sang for the third 
time at the Christmas service. The choir 
sang the Gloria Cantata of F. Silcher, and 
the pastor, the Rev. Rudolph Arps, 
preached. The children’s program, which 
was held in the evening of the previous 
Sunday, drew a large audience. 


First Church, Oakland. A Candlelight 
Service was held at 6.00 A. M. on Christ- 
mas with an array of choir numbers and 
solos and duets embodied in the cantata, 
“King All Glorious.” Among the musical 
numbers were, “Sing; O Heavens,” “Unto 
Us a Child Is Born,” “Glory to God in the 
Highest,” “Calm on the Listening Ear,” 
“Behold the Morning Cometh,” and “Star 
of Bethlehem.” The pastor, the Rev. Mark 
O. Heller, preached on “The Revelation of 
God’s Love.” The church school presented 
the pageant, “Christmas to Date,” on the 
Sunday evening before. The beautiful 
chimes, recently added to the organ, helped 
the Christmas service very much. 


Grace, San Jose. It would not be natural 
for one to forget his own. If it is really 
vanity for one to toot his own horn, at 
least he cannot be announced as a soloist. 
Just how it feels to appear for the twenty- 
seventh Christmas in the same pulpit is in- 
describable. True to our established order 
Christmas services were held at 6.30 in 
the morning. Together with the old carols 
the special musical numbers included an 
anthem, “There Were Shepherds in the 
Field Abiding,” and three solos, “There’s 
a Song in the Air,” “The Birthday of a 
King,’ and “Come to My Heart, Lord 
Jesus.” The subject of my discourse was 
“Other Wise Men.” The following Sunday 
evening the church school presented a pro- 
gram that was exceptionally fine. Although 
the rain fell continuously, the auditorium 
was filled. Aside from other nice gifts the 
pastor and his wife received from the mem- 
bers and friends a purse of $88. A gold 
wrist watch was a present to Mrs. Crouser 
from a family of the congregation. 

Others of our churches also held Christ- 
mas services but no definite information 
has reached me. 


Conclusions. An examination of the 
bulletins and programs of the different 
congregations impresses one with the wor- 
shipful nature of the services announced. 
The dominant note in them all is the very 
essence of devotion. The public was offered 
an opportunity to worship in the simplest 
and most fundamental way. The music 
was of a high type and we are safe to 
judge that the preaching was evangelistic 
and eloquent. The contributions made to 
the kingdom of heaven within this bay 
area by our earnest and consecrated peo- 
ple during the holy Christmas season, can- 
not be weighed by any mechanical device, 
or estimated in the terms of commerce. 
That which warms the inner life and quick- 
ens the spirit of service can be considered 
only in the light of what is yet to be. 
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NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


WinTER SEEMS to have passed Nova 
Scotia by, and we are having warm 
weather in place of zero temperatures. 
Heavy rain storms every few days have 
taken the place of deep snows. It is most 
unusual for Nova Scotia to come to the 
last of January with no snow at all, and 
yet that has been our experience this win- 
ter. Instead of hard, frozen ground, the 
earth oozes with water, and the roads are 
impassable quagmires. Car traffic is im- 
possible and when roads are soft, as the 
mud is anywhere from twelve to sixteen 
inches deep. Pastoral work among the 
rural parishes is practically at a stand- 
still, due to the terrible condition of the 
roads. Cars can manage to straddle the 
ruts when the ground is frozen, but it 
would be impossible going for horses, as 
there is no place for them to step. There 
have been Sundays when it was impossible 
to hold services, due to the condition of 
the roads and stormy weather. The win- 
ter is going fast, and we are hoping for 
bright, sunny days of spring which will 
dry the roads and make driving a pleasure 
again. 

The Christmas season was fittingly cele- 
brated in all the parishes of the synod. 
While it was a green Christmas, yet the 
weather stayed just cold enough to make 
things pleasant. Many extra services were 
conducted, and the pastors were well re- 
membered by their parishioners. 


The Rose Bay Parish held two impres- 
sive services on January 10. At both, the 
one in the morning at St. Matthew’s, Rose 
Bay, and the one in the afternoon at St. 
Mark’s, Middle LaHave, memorial com- 
munion sets were dedicated by the pastor, 
the Rev. H. N. Lossing, who took as the 
text of his sermon, St. Luke 22:19: “This 
do in remembrance of me.” The Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper followed the 
dedication. The traditional common cup 
is retained, as the wine is poured from the 
common cup into the individual cup, and 
received at the altar rail. The set at Rose 
Bay was given by Mrs. Mary Zinck in 
memory of her husband, John Solomon 
Zinck, who died in 1932. The set at Mid- 
dle LaHave was given by Mrs. Elsie Con- 
rad, in memory of her husband, Arthur 
Roseville Conrad, who died in 1934. 


St. John’s, Mahone Bay, the Rev. E. V. 
Nonamaker pastor, has improved the chan- 
cel during the past year. A splendid re- 
table in dark oak, to match the chancel 


furnishings, has been added to the altar. . 


A missal stand of brass has also been ded- 
icated. These gifts were donated by the 
Daughters of St. John, as a memorial of 
their first year’s work. 


St. Paul’s, Bridgewater, the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker pastor, had a very successful 
year, as was shown at the annual congre- 
gational meeting. The pastor reported a 
net increase of twenty-one in membership, 
making a confirmed membership of 554, 
with a communing membership of 397. 


Zion Church, Lunenburg, under the 
leadership of the Rev. George Innes, an- 
nounced at the annual congregational 
meeting that all departments of the church 
were in good condition. The congregation 
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is looking forward to celebrating its one 
hundred sixty-fifth anniversary this year. 
Zion is the mother church of Lutheranism 
in Nova Scotia. 


At the annual congregational meeting of 
the Upper Northfield Church, the Rev. 
R. A. Rasmussen announced that in the 
will of the late Mrs. J. Lohnes, who died 
during the past year, Mt. Calvary Church 
had been bequeathed three hundred dol- 
lars, and the Sunday school of the same 
church, thirty dollars. If only more peo- 
ple, with means would thus remember 
their church. 


December 4, at a Vesper Service in Mt. 
Zion Church, the new windows were ded- 
icated. The dedication was performed by 
the president of the synod, the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker, and the liturgy was read by 
the pastor, the Rev. V. J. Monk. The ser- 
mon was preached by the president of the 
Northern Conference, the Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad, from John 14:6. The windows 
are a plain leaded design and have made 
a great improvement in the interior and 
exterior appearance of the church. It ap- 
peared to be a large undertaking for the 
congregation, but through many generous 
donations, the work was finished free of 
debt. 


Christmas at the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Halifax, was celebrated’ by a mid- 
night service Christmas Eve. The Rev. 
E. E. Zieber was in charge of the carol- 
candlelight service, which included some 
of the finest music ever written for the 
Christmas season. 


A special song service was held at 
Redeemer Church, Conquerall Bank, Sun- 
day evening, January 10. The theme of 
the hymns and Soripture readings was 
“The Life of Christ.” The pastor, the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, gave an address on the 
history of some hymns and _ interesting 
stories connected with them. A congre- 
gation that completely filled the church 
took part in the singing of these famous 
old hymns. 

The Sunday schools of the parish, with 
the exception of the one at Couquerall 
Bank, closed for the winter months. The 
one at Conquerall Bank will meet twice a 
month until the first of April. The con- 
gregational meeting at Redeemer Church 
revealed the church in a healthy condi- 
tion. The year was closed with all bills 
paid and a substantial balance in the 
treasury. 


The regular meeting of the Pastoral As- 
sociation was held at the home of the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, January 12. The pres- 
ident of the Association, the Rev. R. A. 
Rasmussen, delivered an interesting paper 
on “What Is Lutheranism?” It was decided 
to hold a Pre-Lenten Retreat for pastors 
in St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, Feb- 
ruary 1. 


FORKS OF OHIO 


Correspondent L. W. Rupp Writes of Pitts- 
burgh Synod’s Conferences 
East 
To REACH the East Conference we start 
up the Allegheny River. Up here the “old- 
timer” is Christ Church (Rupp’s), 1796, in 
the Manorville Parish, where Dr. Elmer F. 
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Rice, treasurer of synod, is pastor. Zion 
Church, Indiana, Pa., Pastor A. J. Pfohl, 
holds the record as to confirmed members; 


this is also a church with a history, dating 


to 1813. 


Again a review item appears, for the 
beginning of a new year brings effort to 
clear up the old. The item here is the ded- 
ication of the lower church rooms at 


Hebron, Leechburgh, the Rev. George E. — 


| 
| 


Bowersox pastor. Quite an imposing pro- 


gram was carried out, with Dr. H. D. 
Hoover as the chief speaker, the president 
of synod, and Conference President George 
N. Lauffer also appearing on one of the 
evening programs. The improvements were 
noteworthy, since they consisted of under- 
pinning and waterproofing the foundation 
of a massive and imposing brick structure 
erected in 1887, and providing beneath 
this fifty-year-old building 5,000 square 
feet of floor space to be used for social 
rooms, rooms for the Children’s Division 
of the church school, kitchen, secretary’s 
office, comfort rooms, furnace and coal 
rooms, and storage rooms. This involved 
a new sewer system, a ventilating system, 
new lighting system, halls and stairs. To- 
gether with the work within the basement, 
general repairs were made to the property, 
new walks and driveways placed, grading 
done, and a double garage of tile and brick 
construction erected. The total cost was 
approximately $15,000. 


St. John’s, Kittanning, Dr. Lauffer pas- 
tor, reports quite a list of repairs to 
church, parish house and parsonage, in- 
cluding washing of interior walls of church 
and parish house, painting of parsonage 
exterior and portions of church and parish 
house, rebuilding and repointing of chim- 
neys, and installation of new lights in the 
church parlor. In the Manorville Parish, 
in which Dr. Rice serves three congrega- 
tions, an interesting plan has been worked 
out for rotating such services as the 
Thanksgiving Service; this year the serv- 
ice at Thanksgiving was held in Emmanuel 
Church, with music by the joint choirs of 
the parish. A new lighting system costing 
$1,200 is being installed by First Church, 
Leechburgh, the Rev. W. J. Pfeiffer pastor. 
At Freeport, Trinity, the Rev. Bruce R. 
Shaffer pastor, changed the Every Member 
Canvass to a “Friendly Visitation,’ with 
no mention of pledges or pledge cards. The 
result was most stimulating both to coun- 
cil and congregation. 


Northeast 


The Northeast Conference of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod enrolls 15 parishes and 34 
congregations. St. Paul’s Church of the 
Knox Parish dates to 1813. First Church, 
Warren, Pa., the Rev. Edward K. Rogers 
pastor, leads in confirmed members. 

This conference, as Correspondent Rogers 
has pointed out, lies up-state in the hunt- 
ing country. He feels glad that hunting is 
not permitted on Sunday, or else it would 
be necessary to recruit the ladies to lift 
the offerings—or would it? But if we were 
to go hunting for quite special news items 
we would find it from Salem Church, Kel- 
lersburg, in the Mayport Parish, which 
overpaid the pastor and gave the syn- 
odical apportionment in full. The Shan- 
nondale parsonage in this parish has in- 
stalled a new furnace with thermostatic 
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control. On November 8 the Rev. Frank 
C. Snyder was installed as pastor of Grace 
Church, Clarion, a town which has one of 
the state’s normal colleges. Pastor H. J. 
Behrens of the Shippenville Parish states 
that three Sunday school institutes were 
held during November among the United 
Lutheran and American Lutheran congre- 
gations of Clarion County. The officers 
and workers of all organizations in First 
Church, Ridgway, have studied the lead- 
ership text, “Our Congregation and Its 
Work,” written by their pastor, the Rev. 
Paul E. Keyser, and are following up their 
study by putting into operation a number 
of the projects suggested in the book, one 
of which is a “Membership Census” of all 
confirmed and baptized members. 


German 


The German Conference enrolls 16 par- 
ishes and 17 congregations, and occupies a 
unique position geographically. Through 
the memberships of Siebenburger-Saxon 
groups it enrolls congregations in Canton, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Gary, and Youngstown. 
The oldest congregation is St. Peter’s, 
Monaca, dating from 1832, and served by 
Pastor H. O. F. Simoleit. The largest con- 
gregation in the conference is also the 
largest in the Pittsburgh Synod, Zion, 
Johnstown, Dr. Theodore Buch; this con- 
gregation will be host to the 1937 conven- 
tion of synod, beginning May 24. 


Our item from this conference touches 
the Senior Member of the conference, Dr. 
Emil Bockelman, who, since his retirement, 
lives with his son-in-law, Dr. A. A. Zinck 
of Milwaukee. The past year marked the 
Golden Wedding anniversary of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bockelman, who had quite a celebra- 
tion out of it, beginning with quite an oc- 
casion on the Fourth of July at Dr. Zinck’s 
home, and following it up with a Canadian 
trip, honeymoon again. Unfortunately the 
latter part of the year proved less kindly, 
for the good doctor suffered three opera- 
tions and a long hospitalization. He is, we 
understand, coming on quite nicely toward 
full recovery. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary is noted 
also, that of St. James’ Church, Altoona, 
the Rev. Jacob R. Flegler pastor, where a 
celebration continued for two weeks. 


Erie 

The Erie Conference enrolls 23 parishes 
and 30 congregations. Two claim the year 
1803, Trinity, Meadville, the Rev. Richard 
A. Kline pastor; and First, Venango, the 
Rev. William H. Mitchell pastor. The two 
largest congregations are in the city of 
Erie, St. John’s, Dr. G. A. Benze pastor; 
and Luther Memorial, Dr. E. M. Gearhart 
pastor. 


This conference includes Greenville, at 
which we have Thiel College, and happy 
is the information that a new Woman’s 
Dormitory is in contemplation there. 


Dr. G. H. Schnur, pastor of Grace Church, 
Erie, takes a bow again by traveling out 
to Omaha to take part in the golden jubilee 
of St. Mark’s Church, which he organized 
December 12, 1886. In that congregation 
he was the first pastor west of the Mis- 
sissippi River to use the Common Service, 
that being November, 1888. Mt. Calvary, 
Erie, has a new pastor, the Rev. Lewis R. 
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Fox. Our Italian church in Erie, Holy 
Trinity, the Rev. F. Scarpitti pastor, has 
refinished its pews and painted the build- 
ing inside and out. The Lutheran Home 
for the Aged, Erie, used the Advent Wreath 
for morning devotions for the home family; 
every day an additional candle was lit and 
one more Messianic prophecy hung on the 
wreath. The Erie Lutheran Leadership 
School, which closed a twelve-week term 
December 14, had an attendance of eighty, 
and offered six courses. Dr. N. E. Yeiser 
was dean; Miss Hilda Hendrickson reg- 
istrar; Mr. Andrew Schilling president of 
the Board. The faculty included Miss Zoe 
Hirt, Frank Vollmer, William Pfister, Dr. 
G. A. Benze, Sister Charlotte, Dr. W. E. 
Frey, Pastor H. F. Obenauf. Meeting at 
Bethesda Home men of the Erie Confer- 
ence have organized a Conference Brother- 
hood, with Frank Vollmer as president and 
C. L. Carlson as secretary. 


Greensburg 


Closing the roster of conferences is 
Greensburg, with thirty parishes and 
forty-eight congregations. In this confer- 
ence we find the oldest churches of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. The year 1772 is re- 
corded for two churches, Old Zion of the 
Harrold-Seanor’s Parish, the Rev. August 
F. Schilling pastor; and Zion of the Hemp- 
field Parish, the Rev. Harry O. Harner 
pastor. Then, recording 1773 as the year, 
follow others: Salem of the Adamsburg 
Parish, the Rev. E. H. Daugherty; and 
Jacobs’ of the Jacobs’ Parish, the Rev. 
F. C. H. Scholz. Holy Triinty, Connells- 
ville, Dr. W. H. Hetrick, leads in confirmed 
members. 


Nothing is more interesting than the 
vitality of congregations which have long 
history behind them, and Old Zion leads 
off with the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, and the 
tenth of the Young Women’s Society. Writ- 
ten into the record is that these societies 
have during these years contributed more 
than $10,000 to the work of the church. 


Then along comes Zion, Greensburg, 
which on January 16 is eighty-nine years 
old, and which put down 1,102 as confirmed 
membership in the last report we have. 


The beautiful building used by Trinity, 
Connellsville, is twenty-five years old. 
Commemorative services have recently 
been theld, and reviews of the event have 
directed attention to the beauty of the 
building, the Resurrection Chancel, the 
windows, the oil decorations with gold leaf, 
and the frieze around the dome. 


Trinity, Latrobe, Dr. John B. Gardner 
pastor, is mentioned here because of the 
unique service on All Saints’ Day, when 
the seniors of the congregation are hon- 
ored. There are in this Latrobe congrega- 
tion sixty who have passed three score and 
ten, and eighteen who are beyond four 
score. Dr. Gardner is known as the author 
of three books on catechetical instruction, 
the last being, “The Life of Christ.” This 
church conducts catechetics and general 
church school education in a system that is 
a worthy model for all to follow. 


Pastor Edgar B. Hanks, Holy Trinity, 
Jeannette, who digs up news notes from 
the Greensburg Conference, should not 
omit reference to his own personally writ- 
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ten Thanksgiving and Christmas pageants. 
The first one, “The Thread of the Ages,” 
was used in the public Thank-Offering 
Service, and the second, a dramatization 
of the cantata, “Chimes of the Holy Night,” 
by Holton, was presented at five o’clock 
vespers on December 20, using a choir of 
twenty and a cast of fifteen in the drama. 


After eight years of service as pastor of 
Women’s Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Pulaski, Va, C. Brown Cox, D.D., re- 
signed, effective December 31, 1936. Dr. 
Cox has accepted the call of the Board of 
American Missions for special survey 
service. 
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A TRUE CHRISTIAN 
STEWARD 


An Appreciation by Arthur P. Black 
of. William P. Siebert 


WITH THE PASSING of the late William 
Paul Siebert the First Lutheran Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and several United Lu- 
theran Church in America agencies, lost a 
valued member and devoted friend and 
counselor. 

Prior to the loss of his health several 
years ago Mr. Siebert was for a genera- 
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tion one of the most active and influential 
laymen in the United Lutheran Church in 
America congregations in the city of Pitts- 
burgh. He was one of the most mild-man- 
nered of men, thoroughly consecrated, and 
ever watchful for additional opportunities 
to serve his Lord. 

Early in the history of the Laymen’s 
Movement he identified himself with that 
organization, and for many years was one 
of its chief supporters, financial and other- 
wise. It was under his fine Christian lead- 
ership, along with Dr. A. J. Holl who had 
just been called as pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church in Pittsburgh, that the con- 
gregation inaugurated a new era in its his- 
tory. That was in the fall of 1926. And it 
is a matter of history that the new era was 
inaugurated through the medium of a real 
Every Member Visitation. From that date 
to the present the First Church in Pitts- 
burgh has been one of the outstanding 
congregations in the great Pittsburgh 
Synod, and near the top, if not at the top, 
of the list in per capita offerings for benev- 
olences. Mr. Siebert shared honors with 
Dr. Holl in making that magnificent record 
possible. 

During the later years of his life the one 
agency nearer to Mr. Siebert’s heart than 
any other, aside from his congregation and 
the Laymen’s Movement, was the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society of the city of Pitts- 
burgh. He became president of that So- 
ciety in 1927. For years prior to that date 
he was a member of the Society’s board of 
managers. The following brief excerpt is 
from an official statement by that board: 

“During his life he was always a loyal 
supporting member of the Society. He con- 
stantly strove to manifest his love to Jesus 
Christ, his and our Master, by his generous 
deeds. This he did in all humility and sim- 
plicity. Our joy was his joy; our sorrow 
was his sorrow. He never spared himself 
in extending serving love. We, his co- 
workers on the board, the staff, and the 
whole membership of our Society, feel our 
loss irreparable.” 

It was a sorry day for the First Lutheran 
Church, the Laymen’s Movement, and the 
Inner Mission Society, when impaired 
health compelled Mr. Siebert to retire from 
active participation in the working out of 
their programs. But his interest in their 
programs never flagged. He was with them 
in spirit to the last. William Paul Siebert 
was a true Christian steward to the end. 
Always faithful, always loyal, always de- 
voted to his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
his influence for good will remain a per- 
manent blessing to His church. 


DR. TYSON’S ELECTION 
APPROVED 


“Muhlenberg Weekly,” Speaking for Institu- 
tion, Extends Greetings to New President 


In an editorial in the journal of Muhlen- 
berg College, under date of January 20, 
the action of the Board of Directors of the 
institution in electing Dr. Levering Tyson 
to succeed Dr. John A. W. Haas as pres- 
ident was warmly approved. The editorial 
states, “A reading of the columns of this 
issue which deal with Dr. Tyson’s biog- 
raphy should leave no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that our Board has acted wisely and 
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well. The new head of our college is in 
the very forefront of the educational field; 
his administration here will undoubtedly 
be most progressive and most beneficial. 


DR. LEVERING TYSON, 


Recently Elected President of 
Muhlenberg College 


“We consider it a privilege, through 
these columns, to extend the greetings and 
best wishes of the student body to our new 
president.” 


AN UNUSUAL RECORD 


Pastor E. H. Smoll Spends Fifty Years in 
One Parish 


Comptetine fifty years as pastor of one 
parish, the Rev. E. H. Smoll relinquished 
his active duties in Christ Church, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa., January 31. 

Pastor Smoll was installed January 9, 
1887, in a parish comprising three Schuyl- 
kill County congregations. After twenty- 
five years of service in the three churches, 
a division of the parish was effected, mak- 
ing the congregation in Schuylkill Haven 
into a separate parish. Sometime before 
that a large new church had been built 
by this congregation. Indebtedness on the 
church was discharged by 1920. The con- 
gregation now has 700 confirmed members 
and 400 children. 

Among strong features of the lifetime 
work of Pastor Smoll in this congregation 
has been development of the Sunday 
school, which now has an average attend- 
ance of 450. A vigorous missionary spirit 
has been expressed in the congregation, 
apportionment having been paid in full for 
many years, besides many other benevolent 
offerings. An outstanding Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society exists in the congregation. 
No unscriptural money-raising devices of 
any kind are resorted to for financing the 
congregation. 

Women’s Missionary Society, Light 
Brigade, Young Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, Men’s Club, Boy Scouts, Luther 
League, and Emilie Weiskotten Missionary 
Society are among the auxiliary organiza- 
tions. 

Pastor Smoll was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., son of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. B. S. 
Smoll. He was graduated from Muhlen- 
berg College and the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary. He served St. Paul’s 
Church, Millersville, Pa., one year before 
taking charge at Schuylkill Haven. He 
has been president of the Pottsville Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and for many years has been treas- 
urer of the Topton Orphans’ Home coal 
fund. In 1890 he married Miss Mada A. 


a age 
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Weaver. Pastor and Mrs. Smoll have one 
daughter, Mrs. A. R. Maberry, who is or- 
ganist in Christ Church, and active in mis- 
sionary work in the conference. 

Two men from Christ Church have en- 
tered the Lutheran ministry, the Rev. 
James Berg, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and the 
Rev. Sterling Bashore, Wilmington, Del. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Smoll will live 
in a new home they have built opposite 
the church they have served long and 
faithfully. The title Pastor Emeritus has 
been conferred upon him. 


DR. ETTINGER HONORED 


Retires After Sixty Years from Faculty of 
Muhlenberg College 


Dr. GerorcE Taylor Ettinger, Dean of 
Muhlenberg College 1904-1931 and Dean 
Emeritus since 1931, is in receipt of greet- 
ings of good will and expressions of es- 


DR. GEORGE T. ETTINGER 


teem from colleagues in the faculty, stu- 
dents, and alumni of Muhlenberg College. 
On February 1 he resigned as head of the 
Latin department, a position with which 
he has been identified for three-score 
years. College fraternities, among them 
the Alpha Epsilon circle of Omicron Delta 
Kappa, and Alpha Rho chapter of Eta 
Sigma Phi, formally recognized the dis- 
tinction and esteem attained by Dr. 
Ettinger during many years of active serv- 
ice. His powerful influence in this depart- 
ment during recent decades is itself a dis- 
tinction. 

In these days, when Latin and Greek 
are at best electives in most institutions of 
learning, it is a great distinction to main- 
tain prestige and honor as a teacher of 
either Greek or Latin classics. Concerning 
Dr. Ettinger it is said, “If anything has 
been done to keep alive the Latin classic 
literature, Dr. Ettinger has done it. Into 
Horace, Livy, Sallust, Cicero and the host 
of other ancient writers, he has breathed 
his own personality. He has made them 
live before his students as men of the 
present day.” 

Of course, all who are familiar with the 
history of Muhlenberg College knew that 
Dr. Ettinger’s influence was not confined 
to the classroom. The advancement of the 
influence of the institution was distinctly 
the goal of his work. As a citizen of Allen- 
town, Pa., and as a member of civic and 
social groups, he is very warmly remem- 
bered. Good wishes from a host of friends 
go with him as he retires from the work 
that has been so fruitful. 
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PARISH HALL DEDICATED 
AT TEANECK, N. J. 


Tue $15,000 Charles W. Schnabel Memo- 
rial Parish Hall at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Teaneck, N. J., was dedicated dur- 
ing the week of January 10. The Rev. 
Albert P. Stauderman is pastor. 

A service of dedication was held Sunday 
evening, January 10, with the ‘enlarged 
church auditorium crowded to hear the 
sermon delivered by the Rev. Dr. Herman 
Brueckner, pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Hoboken. The Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
president of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York, brought greetings from 
synod and performed the act of dedica- 
tion. The pastor conducted the liturgical 
service. 

The new structure houses additional 
Sunday school rooms, a large auditorium 
seating 400, a kitchen and central heating 
plant. The building program included the 
complete renovation of the church audi- 
torium and the addition of new pews to 
bring the seating capacity there to 250. 

It was erected as a memorial to the late 
Rev. Charles W. Schnabel, who was first 
pastor of the congregation, serving from 
1926 to his sudden death in 1935. Although 
only eleven years old, the congregation has 
a confirmed membership of nearly 600 and 
a Sunday school of 350 scholars. Pastor 
Stauderman has served since November, 
1935. It is his second call, as he was pre- 
viously assistant to his father at St. Paul’s, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

A second dedication event was the ban- 
quet held Tuesday evening, January 12. 
The chief speaker at this time was the 
Rev. Edward Stauderman of Mount Ver- 
non, father of the pastor. Entertainment 
was also provided for the two hundred who 
attended. 

The events closed with “Township 
Night” January 14. This was an evening 
of “open house,” to which all neighbors 
and friends of the congregation were in- 
vited. Incidental music was supplied by a 
string quintet and refreshments were 
served by the Ladies’ Aid Society. Mem- 
bers of the church council acted as ushers 
and guides in showing the new building. 
Three hundred guests accepted the con- 
gregation’s invitation to visit, including 
many local officials. 

After being incorporated only one month, 
in May, 1926, the congregation purchased 
the corner property on which the church 
now stands. The present church building 
was erected in the summer of 1928. The 
property, including parsonage, is valued at 
more than $40,000, but a debt of $20,000 
rests upon it as the result of the building 
program. 


LUTHERAN CONGREGA- 
TION MADE GUARDIAN 


Crypt of Zion Church, Greensburg, Pa., Last 
Resting Place of Pioneers 


Sunpay, January 17, was the date of 
notable services in Zion Lutheran Church, 
Greensburg, Pa., the Rev. J. P. Harman 
pastor. In the crypt of the church were 
placed the remains of three distinguished 
pioneers recently disinterred from the old 
German Cemetery in another portion of 
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The above illustration shows an organ installed 
across a comer and elevated so as to maintain 
the full choir space. There are hundreds of 
inexpensive ways to make a unique and distinc- 
tive installation. Why not have one of our men 
inspect your church? 
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the city. Thus the congregation had con- 
signed to its guardianship the mortal 
remains of the Rev. Michael Eyster, who 
was a pastor of the congregation from 
1849 until his death in 1853. During this 
brief period he did notable service in es- 
tablishing the congregation upon a per- 
manent basis. But earlier in the history 
of Greensburg were the services rendered 
the community by Colonel Christopher 
Truby and his wife Sybilla. 

Colonel Truby’s military service belongs 
to the colonial period of America, the 
mustered record of his enlistment being 
dated 1763. He came to what is now West- 
moreland County, Pa., in 1771. To that 
year and to his coming the beginning of 
Greensburg is assigned. In 1772 he moved 
his wife and family of five children to 
Greensburg, and one of his first activities 
was the building of a block house to 
which the name of Fort Allen was given. 

Fort Allen was the place of safety and 
defense for the community during the 
Revolutionary War. From its walls the 
militia frequently sallied forth on scout- 
ing expeditions against the Indians. This 
Lutheran patriot lived long enough to see 
the establishment of the United States in 
America and the election of its first and 
second presidents. He died in 1802. 

The crypt in which the remains of the 
three pioneers were laid was specially pre- 
pared for their reception, and dedicatory 
services were held January 17. To a large 
congregation and numbers of citizens of 
the community the Rev. William A. Zundel 
delivered a suitable sermon, the theme of 
which was “Keeping Faith with the 
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Fathers.” An historical address was given 
by Albert H. Bell, Esq. The Mayor of 
Greensburg, Hon. Harry N. Yount, was 
present and spoke. A unique part of the 
service was the formal bestowal of trust 
by a great-grandson of Pastor Eyster and 
a great-great-granddaughter of Colonel 
Truby. An acceptance of the trust was 
made by James Gregg, Esq., chairman of 
the Building Committee of the congrega- 
tion. The Phoebe Bayard Chapter of the 


Daughters of the American Revolution and - 


officers of the Nathan Green Chapter, Sons 
of the American Revolution, testified by 
participation and presence their interest 
in the services. 

In connection with the memorial fea- 
tures already described, the congregation 
fittingly celebrated the eighty-ninth anni- 
versary of its founding. The president of 
the Greensburg Conference of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, officially represented the 
church in the seryice. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
ACTIVITY 


Bethel, Philadelphia, Interested in Church at 
Large and Young People 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago, Dr. S. D. Daugh- 
erty found a group of earnest people meet- 
ing in a store, and it was not long before 
things began to move in the direction of 
the organization of a Lutheran Church. 
Bethel Church began her history with a 
charter membership of sixty-six, but to- 
day numbers over 900 confirmed mem- 
bers. The Rev. Luther Hafer was the first 
pastor, and his fine organizational ability 
was soon in evidence, for the congrega- 
tion flourished and by 1903 the member- 
ship was housed in a suitable edifice at the 
corner of Fifth Street and Sedgley Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The fine spirit of adven- 
ture and courage of the early members 
were admirable, for seven years later the 
present church was completed at a cost of 
$26,500. 

Each successive pastor, the Rev. Charles 
W. Heathcote, Ph.D. (1911-1915), the Rev. 
Clifford E. Hays (1916-1917), the Rev. 
Daniel E. Rupley (1917-1924), and the 
Rev. Jacob E. Rudisill (1925-1932), made 
a very distinct contribution to the growth 
of the church. Last year 129 accessions 
were made to the congregation. 

From its very early history, Bethel has 
been marked by a concern for the work 
of the church at large, and has made gen- 
erous gifts to benevolent work. Its fine 
missionary spirit is an indication of its 
healthy condition today. At least twenty 
per cént of the receipts are devoted to 
benevolent and missionary work. 

Bethel feels her responsibility to the 
community; for besides maintaining a full 
preaching schedule throughout the year, 
thereby living up to the popular name, 
“The Church of the Open Door,” adopted 
by the congregation in 1916, she conducts 
“Happy Hours” for the children of the 
community, regardless of creed or color; 
each summer a daily vacation Bible school 
is held; “Recreation Nights” are regularly 
given, providing wholesome entertainment 
for all. These and other activities have 
made the church very popular in the 
neighborhood. 
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The church is also a rendezvous for the 
young people. Fully half of the large con- 
gregation every Sunday morning is made 
up of young folk under twenty-four years 
of age. The Sunday evening service also 
finds a goodly number in attendance. Many 
of the services are arranged in co-opera- 
tion with the young folk, who have a large 
part in conducting many of the services, 
especially on Sunday evenings. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. Ivan H. Hagedorn, never pre- 
pares a sermon without having this fine 
group of young folk in mind. 

Evangelism is the key word to Bethel’s 
life. The members are imbued with the 
sense of responsibility for others. The pas- 
tor has stimulated this through the intro- 
duction of several novel ideas. The people 
have gotten the habit of inviting others to 
church, and one visit to Bethel has often 
resulted in a new member. It is the fine 
responsiveness of a loyal people, who love 
their church and are willing to labor and 
sacrifice for her, that makes the carrying 
out of a big program possible. During the 
week, January 24-31, services marking the 
thirty-fifth anniversary were held. The 
following preachers occupied the pulpit: 
Dr. Charles P. Wiles, editor of the Parish 
and Church School Board; the pastor; Dr. 
E. Martin Grove, president of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod; the Rev. D. Wilmot 
Gateson, Philadelphia; the Rev. Jacob E. 
Rudisill of Harrisburg. Special effort was 
made to bring back to Bethel all her 
friends and former members. On Friday 
night, a big Bethel Family Dinner was 
given at Gimbel’s, with more than 400 
present. Dr. Ross Stover addressed the 
group, and the former pastors of the church 
gave felicitations and reminiscences. 

The week’s celebration was closed with 
a beautiful religious drama, “Into Thy 
Kingdom,” by the Bethel Players, on Sun- 
day evening, January 31. The occasional 
giving of such dramas has won great re- 
sponse, and has widened Bethel’s circle of 
friends. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AT 
TRINITY, LAKEWOOD 


AN ANNIVERSARY celebration lasting more 
than two months has been the unique ex- 
perience of Trinity Church, Lakewood, 
Ohio, the Rev. J. B. Lambert pastor. On 
October 18, the Sunday nearest the anni- 
versary of the first meeting of the found- 
ers, October 15, 1911, the former pastor, 
the Rev. T. Benton Peery, S.T.D., preached 
the sermon. President Rees Edgar Tulloss 
of Wittenberg College was the speaker No- 
vember 1. During that week the Eastern 
Conference of the Synod of Ohio was en- 
tertained as part of the celebration. Mr. 
H. A. Kurth, a charter member, addressed 
the conference and local congregation on 
“Twenty-five Years at Trinity.” At the 
anniversary banquet, when every avail- 
able inch of space in the social rooms was 
taken, a former pastor, Herman C. Getter, 
D.D., gave a wonderful address on “Paying 
Our Vows.” 

The Holy Communion was administered 
to a very large congregation November 8, 
at which service eleven adults were re- 
ceived into the church. These formed the 
first contingent of the goal of twenty-five 
set to be secured by January 7. 
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The Christmas services were part of the 
anniversary celebration. At midnight 
Christmas Eve an overflow crowd at- 
tended the candlelight musical service. On 
the Sunday after Christmas nine adults 
were received. The celebration came to a 
close January 10, marking the official or- 
ganization of the church on January 7, 
1912, with the reception of enough new 
members to bring the total to twenty- 
seven. The Holy Communion was the 
largest mid-winter Communion in the his- 
tory of the church. 

Trinity was founded by Dr. Ralph J. 
White, then Missionary Superintendent of 
the East Ohio Synod, and has been served 
by five regular pastors: the Rev. H. M. 
Hovice, who purchased the site and saw 
it paid for during his four years as pastor; 
the Rev. Charles H. Tilp, 1917-1920, raised 
a sizable building fund toward a new 
church; Herman C. Getter, D.D., 1920-1927, 
built the present building and added greatly 
to the membership; the Rev. T. Benton 
Peery, S.T.D., 1927-1930, purchased the 
new parsonage. During the pastorate of 
the present incumbent, the Rev. J. B. 
Lambert, a new two-manual organ was 
installed, an addition built to the church, 
and the chancel remodeled and beautified. 
A total of 190 new members has been 
added during this pastorate, which began 
April 15, 1931, and is within a few months 
of being the longest pastorate. During that 
time more people attended services and 
more communed than in any equal length 
of time in the twenty-five years. All im- 
provements made have been paid for ex- 
cept one note of a few hundred dollars 
on the organ. 


THE LUTHERAN CLUB AT 
HUNTER COLLEGE 

The Lutheran Club of Hunter College 

celebrated its twentieth anniversary with 


a Christmas dinner and reunion under the 
auspices of the alumnae chapter on De- 
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cember 11, in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
West 46th Street, New York City. 

Under the leadership of Prof. Dorothea 
C. Hess, who is the present faculty ad- 
viser of the chapter at the Bronx Build- 
ing, the Lutheran Club was formed in 
November, 1916, with a nucleus of eight 
or ten Lutheran members of the Hunter 
Young Women’s Christian Association. The 
club was fully organized in 1923 with Miss 
Elsie Friedrich as first president. Miss 
Friedrich is now president of the alumnae 
chapter, which was established in 1925. 

At the dinner table games were played, 
following the doxology. The club pre- 
sented an antique Russian silver cross and 
silver chain to Professor Hess in apprecia- 
tion of the work she has accomplished dur- 
ing the past twenty years. 

Approximately sixty persons attended 
the dinner; and among the guests, in addi- 
tion to the faculty members, were: Mrs. 
Frederick H. Knubel, Dr. A. Steimle, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Advent, and Miss 
Mildred E. Winston, secretary of the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

There are at present three branches or 
chapters of the Lutheran Club at Hunter. 
Dr. Helene Hartung is faculty adviser at 
the Main Building, with Madleine L. 
Ambos as president; Prof. Dorothea C. 
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Hess is faculty adviser at the Bronx, with 
Ilona Reichl as president; and Miss Hen- 
rietta Tichy is adviser at 32d Street with 
Emily Virgins as president. 

M. L. Amsos. 


BY TELEGRAM FROM OHIO 
VALLEY 


(Continued from page 2) 
caught the spirit of giving, of good will. 
The radio has made possible the co-ordina- 
tion of efforts. We can find out just who 
is in need and where, except when the 
electricity is turned off, which has occurred 
several times since yesterday. 

It is a spirit of confidence that the 
menace will be put down. Supreme con- 
fidence must actuate the firemen and their 
helpers as they walk in water up to the 
chin, trying to put out the gasoline fires 
which so ironically persist in the midst of 
so much water. 

Only the spirit of Jesus has actuated the 
spirit of unselfish co-operation on the part 
of so many of the tireless workers. We'll 
come out. And the people won’t forget 
those vows made in the attic, even as the 
people of Dayton didn’t forget in 1913. 
Their great dams protect them now. Some 
day soon, Cincinnati will find the way. 
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PERSONAL 


Luther Hogshead, D.D., pastor of the 
Rogers Park English Lutheran Church, 
Chicago, Ill., for seventeen years, passed 
away January 11, in his home in Chicago, 
Ill. Dr. Hogshead suffered a paralytic 
stroke last October 19, and for some time 
was in the Augustana Hospital. Pneu- 
monia developed after he was returned to 
his home three weeks ago. Dr. Hogshead 
was seventy-two years old. He was for-— 
mer president of the Chicago Synod and 
Chicago Lutheran Conference, also former 
Western Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions, and held many positions in the Ex- 
tension Work. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. Lula J. 
Hogshead, and a son, John Howard Hogs- 
head. Services were held in the church 
of which he had been pastor on January 
13. Burial was conducted at Dr. Hogs- 
head’s birthplace; Staunton, Va. 


The Rev. Coy L. Stager resigned as pas- 
tor of First Church, Topeka, Kan., Decem- 
ber 27 to accept a call to the parish at Ada, 
Ohio. The resignation will become effec- 
tive after January 24. The parish to which 
he has been called consists of two churches. 
During his pastorate in Topeka since Feb- 
ruary 1930, the church was remodeled at 
a cost of $20,000, and about $8,000 of this 
amount has been paid. The Sunday school 
has been reorganized and a Luther League 
has been organized. 


MISSION WORK IN THE 
CANADIAN WEST 
(Continued from page 10) 


I know of a case where the latter is now 
working out, though in my work I have 
tried to follow the former course. Several 
years ago in a struggling and weak mis- 
sion I advised that we carry on English 
work to gather other people, till then un- 
churched, who might help to build up. I 
was given to understand that we could 
hope for assistance in no way from cater- 
ing to others. Nevertheless, some English 
work was done. There were no sensational 
results, but one man, an older settler in 
the district, in that year contributed more 
to the congregational work in money than 
the whole German congregation. Needless 
to say, this work is not promising results 
over night, and I think often the mistake 
is made that we expect too much in a 
short time. Our duty is to preach the 
Word, to sow the seed for all whom we 
can reach. 

(To be concluded next week) 


OBITUARY 
McDowell. On January 9, Samuel James Me- 
Dowell, D.D., the beloved pastor of the Third 


Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md., was called to 
his heavenly home. He became ill October 8 
and, with the hope of bringing about a more 
speedy recovery from an illness which did not 
appear to be serious, he and Mrs. McDowell 
went to Florida October 28. Instead of im- 
proving, however, he became worse and 
suffered a severe paralytic stroke from whi 
he never rallied. He was aoe home less 
than two days before the end came. 

On Tuesday morning, Jan pntiary 2 12, the body 
was taken from the parsonage at 1801 E. 33d 
Street to the church, there i state 
2.00 P. M., at which time the al servic 
was held. The services were conducted by J. W. 
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Ott, D.D., president of the Maryland Synod; 
M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., one of the secretaries 
of the Board of Foreign Missions; James Ooster- 
ling, D.D., superintendent of the Baltimore, In- 
ner Mission Society; and Foster U. Gift, D.D., 
pastor and Director of Instruction of the Balti- 
more Deaconess Motherhouse. The body was 
laid to rest in the family burial plot in Park- 
wood Cemetery. 

Dr. McDowell was born near Dallastown, Pa., 
August 29, 1863. He was graduated from Get- 
tys ae College in 1889 and three years later 
from the seminary. Upon graduating from the 
seminary he accepted a call to become the pas- 
tor of the church at Friesburg, N. J., where he 
enjoyed a happy and successful ministry of 
six years. After serving as pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church at Sharpsburg, Pa., from 1898- 
1900, he was elected Missionary Superintendent 
of the Pittsbur Synod. In 1902, the Home 
Mission Board of the General Synod called him 
to the position of Field Secretary for the ter- 
ritory of the Middle West, and in this capacity 
he served faithfully until he was called to be- 
come pastor of the Third Church, Baltimore, in 
1915. all these fields of service his ministry 
was notably fruitful, and largely so because he 
was untiring in his efforts and devoted to his 

ter. He was “not ashamed of the Gospel” 
because, by a real vital personal experience, he 
had learned that “it is the power of God unto 
salvation to all who believe.”” However, as pas- 
tor of the Third Church for twenty-two years, 
during a critical period of the church’s history, 
he probably rendered his best service. 

Outstanding, too, was his active interest in 
the whole program of the whole church. His 
interests were as co-extensive as the interests 
of the entire Kingdom of God, and consequently 
he served as a member of many committees and 
boards of the church. 

In 1881 he was united in marriage with Miss 

ie S. Lau, who survives him. Besides his 
widow, he is survived by three daughters, Mrs. 
C. K. Lyans of Teaneck, N. J.; Mrs. H. B. Burk- 
holder of Greencastle, Pa.; and Mrs. C. G. Sieg- 
mund of Baltimore. 

Dr. McDowell was well known throughout the 
entire church and will be greatly missed. He 
ones the simple gospel of redeeming love. 

co him the Cross was central in the Gospel 
message. That he had no doubts concerning the 
validity of the redemptive message was very 
evident. The only thing that mattered was the 
belief that Jesus came into the world to redeem 
sinners through an expiatory atonement and 
that this message should be proclaimed to all 
the world. 

As a pastor he was unsurpassed. He was ever 
ready to minister to the sick, to comfort the 
sorrowing and the suffering, and pathetic 
with those who needed help in solving life’s 
proper He was happy in shepherding the 

ock. 

He was a pietist in the truest and best sense. 
He lived a simple Christian life without show 
or display. On all moral questions of funda- 
mental importance he took a firm stand, un- 
willing to compromise, but with a tolerance, 
however, concerning non-essentials that was 
just as pronounced. He was a true Christian 
man. Foster U. Gift. 


Troxell. Mrs. Millard F. Troxell, widow of 
the late Rev. Dr. M. F. Troxell, Denver, Colo., 
entered into rest January 11 after a three weeks’ 
illness. Services were held in Barnitz Memorial 
Church, Denver, in charge of the pastor, the 
Rev. L. H. Steinhoff. Her husband preceded her 
in death three and a half years ago. 

Mrs. Troxell, loyal, inspiring, witty and gra- 
cious, is remembered with Dr. Troxell, pres- 
ident of Midland College from 1904 to 1912, 
pastor of congregations in Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Barnitz Memorial, Denver, of 
which she has been a faithful member since 
1920, fulfilling her position as pastor’s wife with 
devotion and charm. 

Surviving are two children, Edith and John 
Troxell. Three children preceded the parents 
in death: Mark Gotwald Troxell, Mrs. Klaas de 
Freese, and Millard B. Troxell. 


PRE-LENTEN RETREATS 


The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Lu- 
theran Synod of Maryland will be held in the 
Lutheran Church at Frederick, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 8, at 10.30 A. M. The Communion sermon 
will be delivered by E. R. McCauley, D.D. The 
afternoon program will be more informal, and 
all present will have opportunity to take part. 

The Committee. 


The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Lebanon 
Conference of the East Pennsylvania Synod will 
be held February 9. in the Palm United Lu- 
theran Church at Palmvra, Pa., Stanley E. Bill- 
heimer, D.D., pastor. The Communion Service 
will begin at 10.30 A. M. The Rev. E. Allan 
Chamberlin, president of the conference, will 
preach on the subject, “The Necessity of the 
Church.” Lester B. Lutz, Sec. 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Synod of West 
Pennsylvania will be held in the Seminary 
Chapel, Gettysburg, Pa., February 9. The gen- 
eral theme of the Retreat is ‘The Supreme Gift 
of God.” The service will begin at 10.00 A. M. 
The morning sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. T. H. Ressler, York, Pa., and the Holy 
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Communion will be administered by the officers 
of synod. Session at 2.00 P. M. with sermon by 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher of Mechanicsburg on the 
subject, “Jesus, Our Teacher,” followed by a 
season of prayer and meditation. At 3.00 P. M., 
Dr. H. C. Alleman will speak on ,, Jesus, the 
Shepherd and Bishop of Our Souls. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Anderson, W. Stuart, from 155 Islington St., 
Apt. 103, Toledo, Ohio, to 3145 Cambridge St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Curran, A. C., from Cairnbrook, Pa., to Bit- 
Singer, Mouis H., from 218 W. 27th St., South 

de Freese, Louis H., from e Sy 
Sioux City, Nebr., to 226 E. 29th St., South 
So Ne. Gom Box 8977, Puerta de Tettd 

Fox, Lewis R., from Box A er e Tierra, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to 31 W. 10th St., Erie, 

“Pa. a 

Halinen, Martin, from Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
Canada, to.355 Wellington St., W., Sault St. 
Marie, Ont.. Canada. 


Herman, Robert L., from 623 N. 2d St., Potts- 
ge Pa., to 516 Mahantongo St., Pottsville, 
a. 


Johnson, Edwin J., from Forreston, Ill., to 
Nokomis, Il 

Miller, J. H. K., from 311 Dean St., West 
Chester, Pa., to 403 S. Church St., West 
Chester, Pa. 


Miller, Luther F., from Box 204, Manassas, Va., 
to 909 Hamilton Blvd., Hagerstown, Md. 

Reninga, F. H., from 1209 Vermont St., Quincy, 
Ill., to 532 N. 12th St., Quincy, Ill. 

Rockey, Carroll J., D.D., from 1021 University 
Ave., Madison, Wis., to 9500 Stoepel Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Schild, Karl, from c/o Frau Fanny Scholz, 
Birken Alee 31, Stettin, Germany, to 4602 N. 
Boudinot St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shealy, Charles J., from Cameron, S. C., to 
2021 Nance St., Newberry, S. C. 

Swan, L. A., from 881 14th St., Boulder, Colo., 
to 833 Marine St., Boulder, Colo. ‘ 

Weber, W. E., from’ South Whitley, Ind., to 
Lagrange, Ind. 
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LENTEN BOOKS 


THE CROSS. By Edwin C. Munson. Fifteen 
excellent sermons by a Lutheran author. 
They set forth clearly the great truths that 
center in the cross and bring the message 
of Lent into vital relationship with con- 
temporary thought and life. $1.00 


BENEATH THE CROSS OF JESUS. By 
Clarence L. Lee. Seven Lenten sermons 
based on aptly chosen texts with fresh, 
new scriptural and evangelical interpre- 
tations and applications to conditions and 
religious life of today. 50 cents. 


SEVEN QUESTIONS ON OUR LORD’S PAS- 
SION. By Clarence L. Lee. Sermons, scrip- 
tural and evangelical in character making 
practical application to the present genera- 
tion of the seven questions asked during 
the Lord’s Passion. Paper. 50 cents. 


THE QUESTION OF THE CROSS. By Rev. 
Edward L. Keller, D.D. The author treats 
the necessity of knowing and applying to 
everyday life and practice the spirit of 
Jesus’ overwhelming sacrifice. In ten ser- 
mons Dr. Keller reconstructs the Passion 
of Jesus and interprets its meaning for 
today. Cloth. $1.00 


THEY CRUCIFIED AND CRUCIFY. By Ed- 
ward L. Keller, Ph.D. A series of sermons, 
dealing with the motives which actuated 
those who were implicated in the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. Writing in a vital, practi- 
cal manner the author shows that the 
same sins “crucify Him afresh” in our own 
day. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CROSS. By Rev. A. B. 
Anderson. A _ selection of sermons, the 
first five of which deal with incidents of 
the Passion week. The other twelve sub- 
jects are of a more general nature. 

Cloth. $1.00 


THE PRAISE OF HIM WHO DIED. By Ger- 
hard Lenski. Eight addresses on the suf- 
fering and death of our Saviour, with each 
address illustrated by a reproduction in 
half-tone of master paintings by famous 
artists. Cloth. $1.25. 


OUR GREAT SALVATION. By W. E. 
Schramm. Two series of Lenten sermons 
are included in this volume. The first is 
based on John 3 :16. The second series is 
in the nature of sermonettes on the Seven 
Words from the Cross. Cloth. $1.00. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. By Rev. L. 
H. Burry. Eight Lenten addresses, by a 
Lutheran pastor, based on Old Testament 
Types, vividly portraying the sufferings 
and dedth of our Saviour as reflected in 
some of the choicest texts from the Old 
Testament. Cloth. 75 cents. 


AT THE CROSS. By Revs. J. W. Schillinger, 
R. D. Linhart and H. L. Yochum. Three 
groups of Lenten Sermons and Addresses 
by pastors of the American Lutheran 
Church. The first relates to the general 
theme: ‘“‘Love streams down from Calvary’s 
Cross”; the second, “Songs of the Cross,” 
and the third, ‘Behold Your King.” 

Cloth. 90 cents. 


WHAT SHALL I DO WITH JESUS? By Ed- 
ward W. Schramm. A series of seven, 
Lenten sermons, quite popular by reason 
of their fine evangelistic emphasis and real 
practical value. Attitudes and actions of 
characters associated with our Lord’s Pas- 
sion form the basis of the queries de- 
veloped. Cloth. 85 cents. 


THE CROSS OF GOLGOTHA. By R. Neu- 
mann, D.D., Litt.D. A volume of Lenten 
and Passiontide sermons containing seven 
brief sermons for weekday Lenten services, 
one for Maundy Thursday (Preparatory), 
two for Good Friday and three for Easter. 

Purple Cloth. 75 cents. 


VICTORIES OF THE CROSS. By W. A. Stan- 


bury. These ten sermons set forth “The 
Necessity of the Cross, Its Victories and 
Consolations, Its Magnetism, and other 
great and lasting lessons to be derived 
from the passion, death and resurrection 
of our Lord.” $1.00. 


LET US KEEP LENT. By Gerhard E. Lenski. 


A Lenten devotional book providing short 
meditations for each day in Lent, each 
containing a Scripture verse, key-thoughts 
and prayer related to weekly themes. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


THE MAN OF SUFFERING. By Prof. S. L. 


Bring. A book of Spirit-filled Lenten med- 
itations translated from the Swedish. A 
Scripture passage, meditations, hymn and 
prayer for each day in Lent is provided. 
Cloth. 75 cents. 


CLING TO THE CROSS. By Walter E. 


Schuette. A Lenten message in the form 
of a series of meditations, deeply spiritual, 
solidly scriptural, and also helpful and 
practical for everyday life. Cloth. 50 cents. 


HOLY WEEK. By Henderson N. Miller. A 


devotional manual containing Scripture 
lessons, sermons, and collects for the days 
of Holy Week, arranged chronologically, 
making a continuous story of the events 
of that week. Art paper. 35 cents. 


THE LAMB OF GOD. By G. T. Cooperrider. 


Forty daily Lenten meditations, each of 
which includes a portion of the passion 
history, together with a devotional ex- 
position and closing prayer. Cloth. 50 cents. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART. By Paul Zeller 


Strodach. A book of daily meditations for 
Lent. These well planned and uniquely 
arranged meditations depart from the or- 
dinary conventional pattern and present 
their material in a form pleasing to the 
eye and with a content that will create an 
atmosphere and provide a means to whole- 
hearted and satisfying devotion. 

Gift Binding, $1.00. Paper cover, 25 cents. 


THE ROAD HE TROD. By Paul Zeller Stro- 


dach. A devotional book of moving and 
genuine sincerity and power, describing 
with beautiful imagery a spiritual pil- 
grimage in the company of Jesus, with its 
meditations grouped under themes that 
make its message intimate with life’s sacred 
experiences. This manual is singularly ap- 
propriate for the Lententide. Cloth. $1.00. 


THE GLORY ROAD. By N. M. Yivisaker. A 


devotional work portraying the path of 
the Christian life from the time of its 
consciousness to its glorious goal in heaven 
and eternity. A large part of its material 
centers about the Passion of Our Lord and 
His words on the Cross. $1.00. 


JESUS SAID “I AM.” By George Stewart. 


Sermons on ten of the vivid affirmations 
which Jesus made concerning Himself. 
Abounding in apt illustrations, in whose 
use this able preacher is so adept. $1.00. 


FINE LINEN FOR PURPLE. By Rev. A. G. 


Paisley. The author characterizes these 
studies as “reveries on the Passion of 
Christ.” They are a series of seven ex- 
tended studies, meaty, stimulating and 
rich in content, in the usual thorough 
style of an able Scotch clergyman. $2.00. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE CROSS. By Toyo- 


hiko Kagawa. A series of twenty-one ser- 
mon studies, all of which relate to the 
Cross of Christ. 


WE FACE CALVARY—AND LIFE! By G. 


Ray Jordan. Ten stimulating Lenten ser- 
mons with thought-provoking content 
combined with vigorous and highly illu- 
minating presentation. $1.00. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. By Joseph A. 
Vance. A series of short studies of differ- 
ent aspects of our Lord’s Passion, combin- 
ing robust thought and expression with 
helpful devotional sentiment. 75 cents. 


OUTLINE ADDRESSES FOR THE THREE 
HOURS’ DEVOTION. By the Rev. Marcus 
Donovan. An eminent Anglican pulpiteer 
here presents eleven series of extended 
outlines for brief addresses. The Seven 
Words from the Cross are treated in nine 
of these series. The other two deal with 
“The Seven Words addressed to the Cross” 
and ‘Meditations on the Instruments of 
the Passion.” Cloth. 85 cents, 


CHRIST’S WORDS FROM THE CROSS. By 
Samuel J. Shoemaker, Jr. The connecting 
theme of these addresses is that in His 
words from the Cross, Jesus was sharing 
Himself with us, allowing us to partake of 
His thoughts and feelings in this holiest 
moment of His life. Boards. 60 cents. 


THE WOUNDED WORD. By Dr. S P. Long. 
Short addresses and meditations on the 
Seven Sayings of Christ on the Cross. 

Cloth. 75 cents. 


OUTLINE ADDRESSES FOR THE THREE 
HOURS’ DEVOTIONS. By D. A. G. Muir. 
Meaty, stimulating outline addresses, each 
a page or two in length. Six series of out- 
line addresses are included. Each series 
relates directly to the Seven Words from 
the Cross, featuring in each series a dif- 
ferent aspect of their significance. 60 cents. 


CHRIST SPEAKS FROM CALVARY. By Ed- ; 
ward J. Rees. These sermonic meditations 
illuminate and apply to our day the words 
which Christ spoke from the Cross. In- 
cluded are studies on the Cross, on im- 
mortality and relating to Palm Sete 


WATCHERS BY THE CROSS. Thoughts on 
the Seven Last Words. By Rev. Peter 
Green. These extended studies plumb 
some of the depths of these words and will 
be found most stimulating and fruitful in 
the preparation of sermons of these words. 

Cloth. $1.50. 


THE ATONEMENT. By the Rev. Spence 
Burton. A series of unusually fine Good 
Friday addresses on the Words from the 
Cross, interpreting the meanings of these 
words in a vitally fresh and stirring man- 
ner, and stressing the Atonement as the 
unifying factor of these apparently iso- 
lated statements. 50 cents. 


THE VOICE OF THE CROSS. By R. Neu- 
mann, D.D., Litt.D. A book of Lententide 
meditations on the Words of Jesus from 
the Cross. ‘ Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE TESTAMENT OF LOVE. By Hubert L. 
Simpson. With striking turns of expression 
and in pregnant sentences the author seeks 
in these addresses on the Seven Words to 
plumb some of their depths in a fresh and 
stimulating manner. $1.00 


THE MAN OF SORROWS. By Henry Beets 
D.D. In this volume is offered a series of 
ten Lenten sermons, of which seven are 
on “the Seven Words from the Cross.” The 
author is recognized as one of the great 
pulpiteers in the Reformed churches. $1.00. 


CONFIRMATION SERMONS. By Harold 
Yochum. These sermons are based on 
some of the choicest Bible texts ordinarily 
used for this occasion. The author’s ac- 
tivity among young people gives him an 
insight concerning their particular needs 
and an understanding of the difficulties 
with which they must contend. Some of 
these sermons will prove suggestive in the 
preparation of baccalaureate addresses. 

Cloth. $1.00. 
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